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vue ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND will be held, this year, at EDINBURGH, and 
oenmences on TUESDAY, July 22nd, ending 29th. 
Parron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
26, Suffolk Street, July 12, 1856. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The Next MEETING will 
be held at CHELTENHAM, commencing on August 6, 1856, under 
the Presidency of Professor DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
The Reception Room will be in the Rotunda, Montpellier. 
Notices of C ications i ded to be read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether the author will be 
presentat the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., 
F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford; 
orto Captain Robertson, Richard Beamish, Esq., F.R.S.,and J. 
West Hugall, Esq., Local Secretaries, Cheltenham. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 











WILL CLOSE ON THE 26TH INST. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is Now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven 
o'clock) One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
J. P. KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open 
daily from Ten to Six. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOD, Secretary. 





WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY NEXT, THE 26TH INST. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 

4 BRITISH ARTISTS. The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN from Nine a.m. 
antildusk. Admittance !s. 

ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 

NOTICE.—Exhibitors are requested to send for their Works on 
MONDAY, the 28th, or TUESDAY, the 29th. 








WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 26TH INST. 


Qociery OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. The FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION isnow OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to 
Trafalgar Square), from 9tilldusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


(THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS will close their TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Saturday ’next, 26 July, NOW OPEN 
at their Gallery, 53, PALL MALL, near St., James’s Palace, daily 
from 9 till dusk. 
Admission Is. Season Tickets 5s. each. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


LoxDon AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held on 
THURSDAY, JULY 24th,atthe ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
CANON ROW, WESTMINSTER. 

The Chair will be taken at Eleven o’Clock. 

The Annual Report of the Council and the Balance Sheet will 
bs — and the Office-bearers for the ensuing Year will be 
elected. 

At 12 p.m. Visitors will be admitted, when some general remarks 
upon the Architecture of Westminster Abbey will be offered, by 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Esq., A R.A., Vice-President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and Architect to the Chapter 
of Westminster ; and upon the Monuments, by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL,M.A. The Council, Members, and Visitors will then 
proceed to the Abbey, and there, by special permission of the 
Sub-Dean and Chapter, will inspect the Building and its Monu- 
ments under the direction of Mr. Scott and Mr. Boutell. 

At 8 p.m. the Council, Members of the Society, and their Friends, 
will re-assemble at the ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, where a 
a ene will be held, and at which Papers will be 

ad. 

Visitors will be admitted by Cards only, which must bear their 
=. = the signatures of the Members by whom they are 
roduced, 








By order of the Council, 
GEORGE BISH WEBB, Hon. Sec. 
6, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 
16th July, 1856. 


(GREAT WESTERN RATLWAY. — Excur- 

sion to CIRENCESTER, STROUD, GLOUCESTER, 
CHELTENHAM, ROSS, and HEREFORD.—On SATURDAY, 
JULY 26th, a Train will leave Paddinzton at 6.30 P.m., returning 
on the following MONDAY from Hereford at 3.30 r.m., and inter- 
mediate Stations as per Handbills. 

Fares, Cirencester and Stroud, 9s. and 5s.; Gloucester and 
Cheltenham, 10s. and 68.; Ross, 10s. 6d., and 6s. 6d.; and Hereford, 
lls. and7s. Children under Twelve Half-price. 








Now ready, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
Teduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Tue Varvaste Contents oF Lime Grove, Putney, THE PRo- 
PERTY OF THE Late Sir JonN anp Lapy St. AuBYN. 


ESSRS. WINSTANLEY have received 
directions from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, on MONDAY, July 28, and 15 Following Days, the 
whole of the HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and Ornamental 
Effects of this Spacious Mansion, the Linen, 120 Dozen of Choice 
Wines, Service of Plate, including about 3000 ounces, Plated 
Articles, Jewels, and Trinkets, including a magnificent and costly 
Diamond Necklace, with Stars and Earrings, Antique and other 
Rings, Choice Snuff-boxes, Marble Busts, Collection of Bronzes, 
Minerals, Shells, and Etruscan Ware, Pictures by Ancient and 
Modern Masters, including Titian, Ruysdael, Waterloo, Brauwer, 
Ferg, Vandervelde, Opie, Corbould, Ibbetson, and others ; an Ex- 
tensive Library of General and Miscellaneous Literature, includ- 
ing Caxton’s Cronycle of Englond, 1480; Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum; Gough’s Sepulchral’ Monuments; Agincourt’s 
Histoire de l’Artes par les Monumens; Camden’s Britannia, by 
Gough; Vies et Guvres des Peintres les plus Célébres; a Fine Set 
of the Chronicles, in 20 vols.; Fleury’s Histoire Ecclesiastique ; 
Archeologia ; Wilkinson’s Londini Ilustrata; Hakluyt’s Voy- 
ages; Yarrell’s British Birds and Fishes; Annales des Musées, &c.; 
an Extensive Collection of Engravings, selected for Illustrating a 
Dictionary of Painters, comprising Fine Proof Specimens, by the 
Early Masters, German Wood Engravings, Portraits after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Vandyke, and various by Nanteuil, Edelinck, 
Drevet, &c.; Philosophical Instruments, Microscopes, and Tele- 
scopes, and numerous Miscellaneous Property. 

The Days of View will be stated in the separate Catalogues, 
which will be ready in due time, and may be obtained, at One 
Shilling each, at the Residence; and of Messrs. Winstanley, 
Paternoster Row. 


XHIBITION OF ART-TREASURES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, TO BE OPENED AT MAN- 
CHESTER, ON THE Ist MAY, 1857. 
Patrons, 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
PRESIDENT. 
The EARL of ELLESMERE,K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of 
Lancashire. 





Executive ComMITTEE. 
THOMAS FAIRBAIRN, Esq., Chairman. 
The Mayor of Manchester. Joseph Heron, Esq. 
Thomas Ashton, Esq. Edmund Potter, Esq. 
William Entwisie, Esq. Sigismund J. Stern, Esq. 
Genera ComMISSIONER. 
John C. Deane, Esq. 


The object of the proposed Exhibition is to secure a Collection 
of the choicest and most instructive Works which illustrate the 
Ancient and Modern Schools of Art. Oil Paintings, Water- 
Colour Drawings, Engravings, Sculpture, in Marble and Stone ; 
Carvings, in Ivory and Wood; Bronzes. Coins, and Works of 
Artistic Excellence, in Gold, Silver, Steel, or Iron, in Glass and 
Earthenware, Terra Cotta, and Plaster, will necessarily constitute 
the main features of the Exhibition. 

The Executive Committee respectfully invite communications 
from possessors of Art Treasures who may feel interested in the 
success of a scheme which aims at the worthy illustration of the 
art wealth of the United Kingdom. 

From the known catalogues of the resources of the country, thus 
extended, the Committee propose, with the assistance of officers 
of acknowledged competency, to make such a selection as will 
enable them to place before the world an Art Exhibition not less 
valuable to the student from its chronological ar , than 
attractive to the public from its beauty and completeness. 

The Committee do not desire to elicit from manufacturers speci- 
mens of their productions either for competition or sale. 

The Exhibition Building will be erected on a site adjoining the 
Botanic Gardens, distant about two miles from the centre of the 
city, and quite free from atmospheric impurities. Great con- 
sideration has been given to the mode of lighting the halls for the 
display of pictures and scu!pture, and every precaution will be 
taken to protect the works of art frominjury. 

In all cases where desired by the owners, the Committee will 
insure the art treasures contributed. 

There will be railway communication from all parts of England, 
direct to the Exhibition Building, and contributions will be re- 
ceived from, and returned to, their owne:s free of expense. 

( ications may be add d to the Chairman, 100, Mosley 
Street, Manchester. : 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
CHARLES H. MINCHIN, Secretary. 


Offices of the Exhibition, 100, Mosley Street, Manchester. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


HE MIND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
CHARLES SWAIN. With Beautiful Illustrations by the 
First Artists. Price 21s. Or handsomely printed in 4to, dls. 6d. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
FRrasEer’s MAGAZINE. 
“On rising from the perusal of this poem, we know not which 
most to admire, its mind or its heart, its soul or its dress. It is 











the production of a master spirit, and Swain need not fear ar 


shall not outlive him. The other poems, which form one- 
the volume, are full of mind, nature, sweetness, and taste.” 
Montaty Review. \" 
“The Mind’ is a powerful —_ attrectie®, Beate 5 its 
uredly destined not only 
eee cites ockneywien ed bards of the age, but to be quoted 
with gratefulness by poster! ey” prem tie 
Also, by the same Author, 


DRAMATIC CHAPTERS. Elegantly printed 


and bound. 15s. . 5 


ENGLISH MELODIES. 6s. 





apse London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


LETTERS OF LAURA D’AUVEERN. 





EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elemen- 
tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 
these interesting branches of Science, can be had at 2, 5, 10,20, 
50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London ; also, Geological Maps, Hammers, 
Books, &c. 
Mr. TENNANT gives PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in Geology 
and Mineralogy. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—The SEVENTH 
ANNUAL PUBLICATION is now Ready for Members who 
have paid the Subscription for 1855—viz., 
1, Four Wood Engravings from the FRESCOES OF GIOTTO, 
in the Arena Chape. Nos. 23—26. 
2. Notices of SCULPTURE IN IVORY, 4to, containing :— 
Mr. M. Digby Wyatt’s Lecture of June 29th, and Mr. Old- 
field’s Catalogue of the Facsimiles of Ancient Ivory Carv- 
ings in the Society’s collection, with Nine Photographs, 
by J. A. Spencer, in a Cover designed by Mr. D. Wyatt. 
N.B.—The Facsimiles may be seen at the Office, and in the 
newly arranged Court, next the Italian Court, at the Crystal 
Palace, and are sold, in classes, to Members and the Public. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, £1 1s. 
24, Old Bond Street. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


(\UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 


Hants.—The course of Instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing, and 
Music. The position of the Establishment is healthful, and its 
advantages various and unusual. The Principalis assisted by Ten 
Resident Masters. 

The Second Session of 1856 will commence on the 3Ist July. 
Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
application. 


One Shilling, the First Number of the 


HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY 
REVIEW for JULY contains— 
1, REFORMATORIES. 
2. ROME AND THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
3. CHURCH MISSIONS. 
4. AN EXEGETICAL ESSAY ON GALATIANS IV. 4, 5. 
5. SUNDAY SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 
6. LONDON: STATISTICAL, SOCIAL, SPIRITUAL. 
7. THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 








Published Quarterly; price One Shilling, 


q) CUBNAL of the DUBLIN STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. 
The JULY Part (Just out) contains :— 

1. THE EXPEDIENCY OF A CHEAP LAND TRIBUNAL. 
BY JAMES A. LAWSON, LL.D. 

2.THE PRIVATE AND LOCAL BUSINESS OF PARLIA- 
MENT. BY JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY, ESQ. 

3. ON THE ADVANTAGES OF POLICIES OF INSURANCE 
TERMINABLE AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-THREE, 
INSTEAD OF AT DEATH. BY W. NEILSON 
HANCOCK, LL.D. 

4. EDUCATION, THE SUREST PREVENTIVE OF CRIME, 
AND THE BEST SAFEGUARD OF LIFE, PRO- 
PERTY, AND SOCIAL ORDER. BY JAMES HAUGH- 
TON, ESQ. 

5.ON THE BANK CHARTER ACT OF 1844. BY S. M. 
GREER, ESQ. 

6. NOTES ON THE SOCIETE GENERALE CREDIT DE 
MOBILIERE. BY RICHARD HUSSEY WALSH, 
LL.B.. Professor of Political Economy in the University 


of Dublin. 
7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 
8. THE BARRINGTON LECTURES. 


Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill, 50, Upper Sackville Street. 
London: W.S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 








Price 2s. 
OOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND 
KEW GARDEN MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir WIL- 
LIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., 
F.R.S.A. and L.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew. 


No. XC.—JULY.—Con Tents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
DECADES OF FUNGI. BY REV. M.J. RERKELEY. 
DEFINITIONS OF RARE OR HITHERTO UNDE- 
SCRIBED AUSTRALIAN PLANTS. BY DR. F. MU- 


ELLER. 

BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
ENSETE OF BRUCE. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS— 

GEOGRAPHIE BOTANIQUE RAISONNEE, OU EXPOSI- 
TION DES FAITS PRINCIPAUX ET DES LOIS CON- 
CERNANT LA DISTRIBUTION GEOGRAPHIQUE DES 
PLANTES DE L'EPOQUE ACTUELLE. PAR M. ALPH. 
DE CANDOLLY. 

THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE JAMAICA SOCIETY OF 
ARTS, FROM DECEMBER, 1854, TO DECEMBER, 1855. 

SYNOPSIS AROIDEARUM. BY HENRY SCHOTT. 


London: Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardon, N 





Just published, in One Volume, foolscap 8vo, with P ortfaity f 
pricé 10s. 6d., cloth, rea 2S 

ONELY HOURS: POEMS. ~‘By, ae 
PHILLIPSON ieee GP ROLINS GIFFARD H- 


BRIDGE). A new and enlarged edition. = 


* “Mrs. Phitlipson appears to have the ever-ready, power of % 


stringing together any number of choice words into yers mus 
lines, and of infusing into them a tone of Lp an r 
and devout aspiration, which will render her volume ey 
able to a large class of readers.”—Sunpay Trwzs. © 
“There are, however, some of a sterner charac 
on the * Battle of Inkerman,’ penned in a bold strain, 
ing in energetic feeling, energetically expressed.” 
. “She can write with spirit and vigour, as her stanzas on 
£ Battle of Inkerman’ testify.”—Civi, Service Gazerre. 


John Moxon, 28, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 
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Preparing for Publication by Subseription. 


HORH FERALES; 


STUDIES IN THE ARCHHOLOGY OF THE 
NORTHERN NATIONS. 


By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 


HON, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ACADEMIES OF BERLIN, GOETTINGEN, AND MUNICH; FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETIES OF HISTORY IN COPENHAGEN, 
ICELAND, AND STOCKHOLM ; MEMBER OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES OF LOWER SAXONY, MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN, &e. &e. 











Tue aim proposed by this work is, to extend to Archeology the application of a principle which has produced most 
striking results in Natural Science and Philology; in short, to supply the means of comparison between the principal 
types of objects of Archeological interest, from different ages and different parts of the world. The plates, therefore, 
give accurate representations of the most remarkable Antiquities contained in the principal Museums of Northern 
Europe, more particularly such as have not hitherto been depicted in any other work. These have been selected from a 


collection of several thousand Drawings, made by the Author himself, in the course of his travels on the Continent and 


in various parts of England. 


It is intended that every Plate shall be accompanied by a detailed account of the objects represented upon it, together 
with the circumstances and the place of their discovery, or of their actual deposit. Such of them as are of peculiar rarity, 


or, on other grounds, of unusual interest, will be given in the natural size and colours. 


The introductory letter-press will contain the Author’s complete “ System of Northern Archxology.” The main end 
here has been to bring together and arrange all that the Writers of Classical Antiquity, the Historians of the Middle 
Ages, and the Poets or Relaters of our own earliest periods, have delivered, concerning the manifold tribes that have occu- 
pied the North of Europe, in the widest sense of the term, in respect of their mode of life and their funeral ceremonies. 


In this way alone is it possible to gain a positive starting point for Archeology, and to bring it into immediate contact 
with History, to the great illustration both of the one and the other. 


The Author is intimately acquainted with the works of the most distinguished Archzologists of this Country and the 
Continent, and fully appreciates their labours. If he presumes to differ sometimes very widely from them in opinion, it 
is because the extensive Historical Collections, and the enlarged comparison of objects which he has been in a position to 


make, have forced what he believes to be sounder views upon him. 





*,* Tt is proposed to publish the work in a handsome Quarto Volume, containing 24 sheets of letter-press and 30 
Plates, of which 20 will be carefully coloured by hand, price £2 12s. 6d. 


Subscribers are solicited to forward their names with as little delay as possible to the Publisher. 





etl LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Just published, post Svo, price 1s. 6d. 
A GERMAN GRAMMAR on a New and 


Simplified Method. By HERR B. MONCKIFF. 
London: Longman and Co. 





New Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 2s. 6d. 


ECTURE on the HISTORY and PRINCI- 
PLES of ANTIENT COMMERCE. By J. W. GILBART, 
F.R.S., Author of “Logic for the Million,” “Elements of 
anking,” &c, ‘ 
Bernese Lectures, translated into French by Malle. F. G., have 
recently been published by Guittaumin & Co., 14, Rue Richelieu, 
Paris. Copies, price 2s., may be obtained of Messrs. Loneman. 
London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 











This day, price 4s. 6d. 
GEETOHES and TALES of the SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. By ELIZA EDMONDSTON. 


Edinburgh : Sutherland and Knox. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





On the 24th inst., in demy 8vo, price 16s. 
A DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY OF THE 
INDIAN ISLANDS and ADJACENT COUNTRIES. By 
JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.5S. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


—_— 





READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 
LFIERI: his Life, Adventures, and Works. 
By C. MITCHELL CHARLES, Author of “‘ Hamon and 
Catar: or, The Two Races,” “ Arvon,” &¢. &ec. 

“ A lively and amusing sketch of an extraordinary man, and the 
specimens of Alfieri’s tragedies possess a merit rare in translation ; 
they are excellent poetry.”—Excexsior. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





JUVENILE CRIMINALS, REFORMATORIES, &c. 


HE DANGEROUS AND PERISHING 
CLASSES RENDERED SERVICEABLE TO THE STATE. 
By JOSEPH AD*HEAD, Author of “ Prisons and Prisoners.” 
Reprinted from the ‘‘ Transactions of the Manchester Statistical 
Society.” Price One Shilling. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 





NEW COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, BY LORD 
LYT iN. 


In crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


MNHE FOUR GOSPELS, and THE ACTS of 
the APOSTLES. With Explanatory Notes, by LORD 
LYTTELTON. This Work is intended for reading to Households, 
and for the use of the Middle and Lower Classes, and Teachers in 
Sunday Schools. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Complete in 2 Volumes, 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY 
of COMMON LIFE. With numerous Engravings on Wood, 
price lls. 6d. 
“Mr. Johnston’s book is a book for the people; there is hardly 
a fact or a principle that it would not be for the benefit of the 
richest as well as the poorest to know.” —ATHEN ZUM. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D , Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side, with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverpoor Courisr. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





For the use of Schools, 


IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 

A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 

of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
— for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 

‘ouse. 
Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

“An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 

TLAS. 

“As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—GvaRDIAN. ‘ 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


JOURNAL OF ARCHEOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forty-fourth Edition, l2mo, 
price 6s., strongiy bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S INPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ROME. Thirty-second Editlon, 12mo, price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo, price 
5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan. 

No Editions of these Works are genuine except they have the 
name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on the title-page. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
Now ready, a New Edition, carefully corrected and revised, in 
2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. cloth, of 


FLUGEL's COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 

the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; adapted to 
the English Student. With great Additions and Improvements. 
By C. A. FEILING, German Master at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEI- 
MANN, Professor of German at the London University College ; 
and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 


Also, just published, new and cheaper edition, 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the SAME for 


younger Students, Travellers, &e. By J. OXENFORD and C. A. 
FEILING, royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. 


London: Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co., and D. Nutt. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Now ready, 12mo, price 6s. cloth, 


THE CYROPADIA OF XENOPHON. 
From the Text of Dindorf, with English Notes. By the 
Rev. G. M. GORHAM, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Also lately published, uniform with the above, 


THE FASTI OF OVID, with English Notes. 
4 = ~3 PALEY, M.A., Editor of “ 7Eschylus,” &c.,12mo. Price 
s. cloth. 


HORACE. ‘By the Rev. A.J. Macteang, M.A. 
Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s School, Bath. From 
-s aes in ‘“‘ The Bibliotheca Classica,” abridged. Price 6s. 6d. 
cloth. 


Cc. J. CAESARIS COMMENTARII DE 
BELLO GALLICO, with English Notes, Preface, Introduction, 


&c. By GEORGE LONG, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMI- 
CITIA, with English Notes, &c., and an Index by GEORGE 
LONG, M.A. 12mo., 4s. 6d., cloth. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, Maps,&c. By the Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Master of the Grammar School, 
Ripon. New edition, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, and G. Bell, Fleet Street. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in six 
months. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly for the 
English Student, by Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. In Two Parts. 
Part I. Eighth Edition, price 12s., vo, cloth. Part II. Third Edi- 
tion, price 12s., $vo, cloth. The parts sold separately. 

*," Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method adapted to 
the German, containing a new system of facilitating the study of 
the German Declensions, and rules on the gender of substantives. 
New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFYF, tvo, Sixth 
Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French Substan- 
tives, and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 128., 
cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 8vo, Third 
Edition, price 12s., cloth. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN SYSTEMS, 
prepared by the author. Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English Editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the eluci- 
dation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall,and other eminent writers. They should be ordered with 
the publishers’ name, and to prevent errors, every copy has its 
number and the author’s signature. 

The above works are copyright. 


London: Whittaker and Co., and Dulau and Co. 
And to be had of any bookseller. 





NEW WORK BY P.E. DOVE. 
This day is published, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth. 
HE LOGIC OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH : 
- Being a Dissertation on Scepticism, Pantheism, The a 
Priori Argument, The a Posteriori Argument, The Intuitional 
Argument, and Revelation. By PATRICK EDWARD DOVE. 
By the same Author, 
In demy octavo, price 12s., cloth.. 
THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRES- 


pal and NATURAL PROBABILITY of a REIGN of JUS- 


In demy octavo, price 12s., cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE. In Two Books. Book I. On Method.—Book II. On 
Doctrine. With an Account of Andrew Yarranton, the Founder 
of English Political Economy. 

Edinburgh; Johnstone & Hunter. London: Groombridge & Sons. 
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ERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


New edition, 12mo, 2s. cloth, 

1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. GROS. 

Thirty-third Edition, 12mo, price ls. 6d. cloth, 


2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 
CONVERSATION, with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. 
GROS. 

Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo, price 2s. cloth, 

3. PERRIN. — FABLES AMUSANTES. 
Revue et corrigee par C. GROS. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; F. 
and J. Rivington; E. P. Williams; C. H. Law; Darton and Co.; 
Tegg and Co.; Hall ana Co.; and Piper and Co. 








NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
Recently published, in 2 vols., 8vo (1562 pp.), price 30s. cloth, 


NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ITALIAN 

and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: based upon that of Barertr, 

and containing, among other additions and improvements, nu- 

merous Neologisms relating to the Arts and Sciences ; a Variety 

of the most approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &c. Com- 
piled by JOHN DAVENPORT and GUGLIELMO COMELATI. 

London: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; 

and other proprietors. 





DES CARRIERES’ HISTORY OF FRANCE, BY M. 
DELILLE 


E. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 7s. roan,a New Edition of 


BREGE DE L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, 
Extrait de Histoire de Abbé Millot, par M. DES CAR- 
RIERES. Continuée d’abord, jusqu’ 4 la Revolution de Juiliett, 
1830, par J. C. H. TARVER; et ensuite jusqu’a la Retablisse- 
ment de l’Empire sous Napoleon III., par C. J. DELILLE, Pro- 
fesseur 4 Christ's Hospital et 4 l’Ecole de la Cite de Londres, auteur 
d’une Grammaire Frangaise, &c. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton ‘and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; 
C. H. Law ; and Piper and Co. 


N R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AN 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 8s. d. 
History of England. 2 vols., 12mo, new edition, cloth ..... 14 0 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
History of Greece. 12mo, sixth edition, cloth..........+-« 
History of Rome. 12mo, sixth edition, cloth . 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo......... . 
History of India. vo, Cloth .......6-.e+e.ee deenweddens e 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo, second edit., cloth .. 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo, new ed., cloth 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, sixth edition, bound .... 
Ovid's Fasti. With Notes and Introduction. Second edi- 
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tion, 8vo, Cloth . ....seeeesees aandasenedsenquncauame 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with Notes and ex- 

Cursus. PoSt 8VO,ClOMN...6-ceeeeeeeeescene ceesere . 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, cloth.... 
Elementary History of England. 12mo, third edit,. bound. 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo,second edit., bound . 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo, third edition, bound . 

These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
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WORKS RECENTLY ISSUED. 
{LOWERS FROM MANY LANDS. A 


Christian Companion for Hours of Recreation. In Prose 
and Verze. With superior Engravings of Flowers in Oil Colours. 
5s., elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

THE LIFE OF AMELIA OPIE. By Miss 
BRIGHTWELL. With Portrait. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. in cloth 
boards ; 3s. 6d. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 


MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY. With 
Gleanings from his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse. With Steel- 
plate Portrait. The Twentieth Thousand. 18mo, 2s. cloth boards. 


THE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH 
BIBLE. Containing the Old Testament, according to the Autho- 
rised Version, arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms, with 
Explanatory Notes. Prefaces, &c. With Maps and Engravings. 
Super-royal §vo. Complete, 14s., cloth boards. May also be hau 
in Parts. 


ANNALS of CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM. 


Ancient Martyrs. By the Author of ‘‘The Lives of the Popes.” 
2s., cloth boards. 


PLEASANT MORNINGS at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM;; or, Memorials of Byegone Ages. Historical Depart- 
ment. 18mo. With engravings. 1s. 6d., cloth boards; 2s., extra 
boards, gilt edges. 

By the 


THE GOLDEN MUSHROOM. 
Author of the ‘“‘ Lost Key,” &c. Engravings. Is. 6d., cloth 
boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

To be published August Ist, 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH, Considered 
in its Various Aspects. By Ministers of Different Denominations. 
With a Preface by the Hon. and Rey. BAPTIST W. NOEL. 
12mo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 

Piccadilly. 


EDWARDS’ (T. W. C., M.A.) LATIN DELECTUS, &e. 
DWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, First 


Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of 
the Eton Latin Grammar ; with all the Accents and Quantities 
marked. 12th Edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Also— 

THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 
addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and Quantity; with a 
New Version of all the Latin Rules and Examples. By T. W.C. 
EDWARDS, M.A. 28th Edition, revised. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, 
with the Stress and Quantities correctly marked. lth Edition, 
12mo, Is. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ SENTENTLE SELECT ; or, 
Select Latin Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Con- 
struing. 3rd Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


A KEY to ditto, 4s. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 











In post 8vo, price 7s. strongly bound in leather, 
(ABErs GRADUS, with the ENGLISH 
MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully Corrected. 


London: Published by the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
J. Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate Street. 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 
Figures und Descriptions 


OF THE 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION. 

By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 
*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 
taining Eight Plates. Price 10s. 

[Part 156, just published, 
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The following Genus is in preparation :— 
AMPULLARIA. 


“This great work is intended ,to embrace a complete de- 
scription and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; 
and so far as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the 
large expectations that have been formed respecting it. . The 
figures of the shells are all of full size: in the descriptions a 
careful analysis is given of the labours of others; and the 
author has apparently spared no pains to make the work a 
standard authority on the subject of which it treats.”"— 
Atheneum, 


5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM ond CHANDOs, K.G., 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 
“Two goodly volumes on the English Court, full of new say- 
ings, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes—clearing up much secret 
history.”—ATHEN #UM. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE; with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction at 
Cold Bath Fields. 2 vols, 2ls. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South Western Africa. Ky CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 
1 vol. reyal 8vo. With Map and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 
representing Sporting Adventures, subjects of Natural History, 
Devices for Destroying. Wild Animals, &c. 31s. handsomely 
bound. A Second Edition is now ready. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a LADY 
VOLUNTEER. 2 vols., with Lijustrations, 21s. 


A SUMMER IN NORTHERN 


EUROPE ; including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
the Aland Islands, Gothlana, &. By SELINA BUNBURY, 
Author of “ Life in Sweden,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


The HOLY PLACES ; A Narrative 


of TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND 
PALESTINE. By HANMER L.DUPUIS. With Notes on 
the Dispersed Canaanite Tribes, by Joseph Dupuis, late 
British Vice-Consul in ‘Tripoliand Tunis. 2 vols., with Illus- 
trations, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the 


Author of “ Tue Discipiine oF Lire,” “ Crare Aszey,” &c. 
2 vols. 21s. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Eminra Wynpuam,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The author has made in‘ Evelyn Marston’ a considerable 
advance over her later fictions. She has chosen a new field for 
the subject of her talc, and conceived her principal actors with her 
pristine skill, as well as executed them with her pristine finish.” 
SPECTATOR. 

“There is in‘ Evelyn Marston’ such a loftiness of purpose, such 
a thorough heartiness of social and domestic feeling, and such an 
opposition to false and morbid sentiment, as entitle this work to 
rank among the best productions of the author.”—JoHN Butt. 


DIANA WYNYARD. By the 


Author of Artce Wentwortu.” 3 vols. 


“A powerfully written tale, from which useful lessons in life 
may be drawn.”—Literary GazetTTe. 

** A tale thoroughly ca!culated to awaken the reader’s sympa- 
thies. The heroine is a beautiful impersonation of English 
womanhood, and all the characters are discriminately and skilfully 
touched, indicating no small knowledge of human nature and 
skill in its portrayal.’"—Joun Buru. re 


The SORROWS of GENTILITY 


By Miss JEWSBURY, 2 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of “ The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


VEILED HEARTS. By the 


Author of ‘Tur Wire's Trrazs.” 3 vols. 


“** Veiled Hearts’ will be widely read and immensely admired.” 
—Sonpat Times. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. 


By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 3 vols. 
* This work is singularly interesting.” —Lirerary GazEtre. 


MARGARET and her BRIDES- 


MAIDS. By the Author of “ Woman's Devotion.” 3 vols. 


LILLIESLEAF; the Concluding 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND 
of Sunnyside. Written by Herself. Cheaper Edition, one 
Volume, 10s. 6d. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols., 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 


ANAVALNOVEL. By CAtT. SIR EDWARD BELCHER 
R.N.,C.B., &c. 
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Valuable Works Published and on Sale 


Y 


WILLIS AND SOTHERAN, 


136, STRAND. 


Just completed, with about 3000 Figures, beautifully colourea 
after-Nature, in one handsome vol., royal 8vo, bound, half 
morocco, price £3 13s. 6d. 


WOOD’S INDEX TESTACEOLO. 


GICUs: an Illustrated Catalogue of all known Shells, British 
and Foreign. A New and entirely Revised Edition, with the 
Ancient and Modern Appellations, Synonyms, Localities, &, 
Ky SYLVANUS HANLEY, F.L.S. 

“ This beautiful and valuable work is indispensable to all collec- 
tors of Shells. The plates have been coloured with scrupulous 
faithfulness. ‘Those who have experienced the value of this 
Illustrated Catalogue of British and Foreign Shells, will be glad to 
hear that the coadjutor of the late Edward Forbes in the British 
Mollusca, Mr. Hanley, is editing this re-issue. So extensive are 
the additions and the new synonyms, that it may be said to bea 
new work.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


Now ready, with nearly 2000 beautifully-coloured Figures, in One 
handsome vol., royal 8vo, bound, half morocco, price £4 4s, 


WOOD’S INDEX ENTOMOLOGI. 


CUS: a Complete Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous 
Insects of Great Britain: with an Account of their Localities, 
Synonyms, &c. New and entirely revised Edition broughtdown 
tothe Present Time; witha Supplement containing all the new 
Species of Moths and Butterflies, and 180 New Figures. By 
J.0. WESTWOOD, Esq., late President of the Entom. Soc, 
This beautiful work has been revised aud enlarged throughout 
by that eminent entomologist, Mr. Westwood. It is the most 
complete coloured illustrated work on British Moths and Butter- 
flies, and indispensable to those forming collections. 


‘With 509 Coloured Plates, complete in 6 vols., 8vo, half morocco, 
price £4 10s. (published at 29.) 


BAXTER’S BRITISH FLOWERING 
PLANTS, Figures and Descriptions of the Genera of, with 
the Scientific and English Names, Copious Indexes, &c, By 
W. BAXTER, F.L.S., Curator of the Oxford Botanic Garden. 

Of this excellent work there are only a few copies left for sale. 


Complete in 4 large handsome vols., royal 8vo, with 288 large 
and finely coloured Plates, bound in cloth, price £4 4s 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER GAR- 
DEN AND SHRUBBERY; containing the most beautiful 
and curious Flowering Plants and Shrubs cultivated in Great 
Britain, by R.SWEET, Professor D. DON, &c.; with Deserip- 
tions, and the most recent Practical Information on Culture, 
Propagation, &c., by an Eminent Horticulturist. 


An elegant and highly useful work. 


Complete in 7 vols., 8vo, with 322 beautifully-coloured Plates, 
new, half morocco, price £9 9s. (pub. at £18 18s.) 


MEYER’S BRITISH BIRDS AND 


their EGGS; a complete History and Delineation of all 
British Birds and their Eggs. 


Complete in 16 large vols., royal 8vo, embellished with 700 splendid 
coloured Engravings, half morocco, gilt leaves, price £14 4s. 
(pub. at £28 lis.) 

PAXTON’S MAGAZINE OF BO- 
TANY and FLOWERING PLANTS. A complete set of this 
elegant and valuable Work from its commencement. , 


Complete in 3 very large magnificent vols. imp. 4to, with nearly 
200 most beautiful Coloured Plates, and as many of details, 
new half morocco, price £22 10s. (pub. at £31 10s.) 


GRAY’S GENERA of BIRDS, com- 


prising their Generic Characters and Habits, with an exten- 
sive List of Species referred to their several Genera. By G.R. 
GRAY, F L.S., of the British Museum, The Illustrations by 
D. W. MITCHELL, F.L.S., Sec. to the Zoolog. Soc., and Mr. 


Complete in 2 very large and splendid vols. imp. 4to, with several 
hundred beautifully coloured Figures, new half morocco, price 
£il Ls. 


DOUBLEDAY and WESTWOOD’S 
GENERA of DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA, comprising their 
Generic Characters, Habits, and Transformations, and a Cata- 
logue of the Species of each Genus. P 

This beautiful work is the first that has been published giving a 
correct idea of the Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera. 


A complete set, on Large Paper, with 2592 beautifully coloured 
Plates, 36 vols. royal 8vo, bound in 20, half russia, price £26. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY; 
or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the Plants natives 
of Great Britain. 

The above isa fine paper copy of this valuable national work ; the 

Plates have been arranged in the Linnean order, by Mr. Sowerby. 


Complete in 3 vols. imperial folio, with upwards of 245 beautifully 
coloured Plates, price £31 10s. (pub. at £73 10s.) 


MARTIUS’ PALMS of BRAZIL: 


Genera et Species Yalmarum quas in Itinere per Braziliam 
annis 1817—1820, collexit, descripsit, et Iconibus illustravit. 
This is perhaps the finest ef all the elaborate botanical works 
which Germany has given to the world. The Palms of Brazil are 
perhaps the most beautiful plants in the world. 


MARTINI und CHEMNITZ NEUES 
SYSTEMATISCHES CONCHYLIEN-CABINET: a Complete 
Cabinet of Shells. Upwards of 400 fine Plates, comprising 
many thousand coloured Figures. 14 vols. 4to, half calf, 
uncut, £10 10s. 
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REVIEWS. 





Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, 
Sec. Fe. Edited by his Son-in-Law, John 
Wood Warter, B.D. Vols. III. and IV. 
Longman and Co. 

Turse volumes conclude the present labours 

of Mr. Warter; butit seems that more letters 

are yet tocome. A note in the fourth volume 

announces as being ready for publication a 

supplementary collection, comprising the 

whole of the correspondence with Caroline 

Bowles, spreading over a period of twenty 

years. The most ardent believers in the im- 

mortality of Southey may be fairly dismayed 

at such a mass of private revelations; for it 
is hardly possible that the public interest in 

the man, or the poet, can hold out through a 

series which threatens to be interminable. 

And the worst of it is, that this series is com- 

piled upon a principle which not only requires 

that every scrap of Southey’s epistolary inti- 
macies should be explored and exhausted, but 
which is egregiously fallacious in itself. 

“Southey’s letters,” says the injudicious 
motto on the title-page of this work, contri- 
buted by the impulsive Mr. Landor, “ show 
his true character ;” and, therefore, for the 
purpose of showing Southey’s “true charac- 
ter,” Mr. Warter prints ix extenso a quantity 
of letters occupying between two and three 
thousand pages of letter-press. Butit escaped 
the discernment of the editor, that private 
letters are true to the character of the writer 
only in the direct relations out of which they 
arise, and with which they are immediately 
connected. When confidential communica- 
tions are thrown open to the public, they be- 
come exposed to a test wholly different from 
that to which they were intended to be sub- 
mitted, and, instead of exhibiting character 
in its responsible aspects, serve only to betray 
its weaknesses. Nor are such publications 
reprehensible merely on the ground of the 
injury they inflict on established reputations ; 
they are to be condemned still more for the 
feeling of insecurity they are calculated to 
engender in society. If a man is liable to 
have his private letters printed after his death, 
it must inevitably make him suspicious of 
his friends, and compel him to repress that 
intimate interchange of thoughts and feelings 
which constitutes the most sacred bond of 
social intercourse. 

We have a very remarkable illustration of 
the mischief of this kind of indiscriminate 
publicity in the volume before us. Could 
Southey have anticipated that so indiscreet a 
use was to be made of his correspondence, he 
would certainly never have committed his 
character to a tithe of the letters here col- 
lected. They relate for the most part to 
matters exclusively personal to Southey him- 
self, and are written with a laxity of judgment 
and Se agate which would be perfectly 
intelligible and excusable between intimate 
friends, but which recoil with a most damag- 
ing effect upon the writer when they are thus 
communicated to the outside world. We can 
very easily conceive Southey talking in this 
loose way to some old companion who had 
gone down to visit him at Keswick ; nor have 
we any right to find fault with him for writ- 
ing in the same spirit, under similar condi- 
tions. But when his hasty words and thought- 
less insinuations against others are put into 
a book, with all the grave solemnities of 
editorial care, they make an impression and 





demand a consideration which cannot be 
otherwise than injurious tohismemory. The 
blame, wherever it fall, must fall heaviest 
on the recipients of the letters who have not 
respected the confidence of their correspon- 
dent, and on the editor who has given such 
letters to the press. 

A considerable portion of the whole is 
occupied by references to Southey’s relations 
with the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ That unlucky 
subject, which was evidently a source of con- 
stant irritation to him, perpetually obtrudes 
itself upon his correspondence. He is never 
tired of telling his friends how ill he was 
treated, and how ill he thought of every per- 
son concerned in the publication. To say the 
least of it, the propriety of printing such 
complaints, mixed up with personal accusa- 
tions, is extremely questionable. In the first 
place, they were never intended to be printed; 
in the next place, they are all one-sided ; and 
in the third, many of them are susceptible of 
explanations and refutations, which the cor- 
respondence, of course, does not supply. In 
the following passage we have a significant 
example of the recklessness with which he 
brought charges against individuals, which 
he afterwards discovered to be entirely un- 
founded. An article he had written about 
the Duke of Wellington came back to him in 
proof with certain alterations and additions, 
and he immediately wrote to Gifford, protest- 
ing against the interpolations, which he at once 
ascribed to Croker. Writing to his friend, 
Mr. Bedford, he says :— 

“Tt is not unlikely that I may offend Croker by 
the manner in which (without alluding to him) I 
have pointed out the impolicy and injustice of his 
interpolations. If it be so, soit may be. He may 
say what he pleases in his own person, and call 
black white if he likes it, but it is presuming too 
much to do this in mine.” 


Shortly afterwards he writes to another 
friend :— 

‘“‘T had no opportunity, when last we met, to 
tell you what has passed concerning the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.’ In consequence of my letter to Gifford, 
which you saw, I found that the interpolations ¢ame 
from no less a personage than the Duke himself, 
who thought proper, through Croker, to make me 
his tool. I spoke as became me upon the occasion ; 
insisted upon stopping the press, carried my point, 
struck out the falsehoods which had been inserted, 
and replaced what had been struck out.” 


Now in this case we get at the truth, because 
Southey found that the charge was false, and 
happened incidentally to set it right in a sub- 
sequent letter; but how many false charges 
may remain uncontradicted we have no means 
of ascertaining, and are cast, by such exam- 
ples of rash temperament as this, upon the 
necessity of distrusting all similar assertions. 
The great grievance he complains of against 
the ‘ Gauntenty, is that the editor altered his 
articles. The question involved in this griev- 
ance is one of peculiar difficulty, and cannot 
be settled by looking at it exclusively from 
the contributor’s point of sight. There is 
something more to be considered than the 
sensibility or speciality of the writer of 
articles. The editor is responsible for the 
tone of the whole work—its unity of purpose 
and general execution; and he must exercise 
his judgment accordingly. If he is not in- 
vested with adequate authority and control 
within reasonable limits, what becomes of his 
responsibility ? And what would become of 
any periodical that pretended to reflect or in- 
fluence opinion, if every contributor to its 
pages were permitted to have his own way? 








Out of this complaint of Southey’s has 
come an inference that the violence and 
savagery, so conspicuous in some of his politi- 
cal papers, are to be referred to Gifford or 
Croker, who infused their own party bile into 
his otherwise temperate articles. But, who- 
ever reads these letters will find that Southey 
was quite equal to either of them in the art 
of slashing and slaughtering. Speaking of 
a criticism he had written on Lord Nugent’s 
‘Life of Hampden,’ he says :— 

“‘T have brought into notice the remarkable 
fact that only one of Hampden’s speeches has been 
preserved: that in that speech he twice makes the 
most solemn and explicit profession of passive 
obedience, and this at the very time when his 
6000 friends and neighbours were arraying them- 
selves to march to London, and offer their services 
to the Parliament! J have thus proved him to 
have been a hypocrite and a liar.” 

And when Lord Nugent replied to this on- 
slaught, Southey prepared an answer, which 
he describes in these terms :— 

“Not being of an irritable temper, and being in 
this case so completely in the right, that if I were, 
it would be absurd to feel the slightest sense of 
anger, when there is such consciousness of strength, 
I deal with him coolly and quietly. Nevertheless, 
the exposure will be such that I am almost sorry 
a him. Many aman has hanged himself for 
ess.” 

The dead Hampden is denounced as a hy- 
pocrite and a liar, and his living defender is 
so overwhelmed with contumely, that, if he 
be as weak as some other men, there is a 
chance that he may hang himself. 

It is clear from many passages of a like 
kind that Southey had implicit confidence in 
his power of abuse, and was unrelenting in its 
application. He hears that Lord Byron has 
sent over a dedication for ‘Don Juan’ to him 
and Lord Castlereagh; upon which he ob- 
serves :— 

‘*Thave no intention at present of noticing it, 
if it sees the light ; but if it should sufficiently pro- 
voke me, you may be assured that I will treat him 
with due severity, as he deserves to be treated, 
and lay him open, in a live dissection.” 


The dedication, however, if it really existed, 
never appeared ; but the menace survives its 
withdrawal :— 

‘¢ A fear of persecution from the one Robert is 
supposed to be the reason why it has been sup- 
pressed. Lord Byron might have done well to 
remember that the other can write dedications 
also; and make his own cause good if it were 
needful, in prose or rhyme, against a villain, as 
well as against a slanderer.” 

In another place he refers again to Lord 
Byron, and indicates the manner in which he 
is prepared to deal with him should the occa- 
sion arise :— 

‘Tf he compels me to engage with him again, I 
will brand him in such a manner as will exclude 
him from all society in England in which character 
is considered to be a necessary qualification. The 
truth is, he is desperate. He has (I know) sent 
over for publication things more atrocious than 
any which have yet appeared, and such as none 
but the ames damnés of the trade will venture to 
publish.” 

If such passages as these may be accepted 
as evidences of the “true character” of 
Southey, we need not trouble ourselves to 
inquire how much of the virulence of the 
‘Quarterly’ was really attributable to Gif- 
ford or Croker. 

The whole case in relation to the ‘ Quar- 
terly’ is complicated by inconsistencies. 
Southey appears to have been always indi- 
rectly quarrelling with the publisher and the 
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editor, and always directly keeping up a 
literary correspondence with them ; always 

rotesting in his private letters to others that 

e would write no more for if, yet always 
writing for it notwithstanding ; always bit- 
terly complaining of the ill-usage he received 
from its conductors, and always acknowledg- 
ing that it paid him better than anything 
else ; and so conscious was he, in the midst 
of this vituperation, of the advantages he de- 
rived from his connexion with it, that he con- 
tinued, year after year, to contribute articles 
until—he got more profitable employment. 
It paid him better than any other engage- 
ment, until it was out-bid by the ‘Cyclo- 
pedia,’ and then he threwit up. Nocensure 
attaches to him for accepting better terms 
elsewhere ; but it is humiliating to find him 
taking the pay of the ‘Quarterly,’ which he 
frequently speaks of as being highly liberal, 
ne abusing its management to his friends at 
the same time. 

We are compelled, indeed, very reluctantly, 
to come to the conclusion that this way of 
looking at matters of business was constitu- 
tional with him, and that here, at all events, 
we have a glimpse of his “true character,” 
for we find him pursuing exactly the same 
course with reference to the ‘Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia,’ which paid him the highest terms he 
ever received. He writes, in October, 1829: 


“Dionysius Lardner applied to me for a 
‘History of England.’ The terms which he 
offered were (if I remember rightly) 1000 guineas 
for two volumes. Had the sum been greater I 
would not have engaged in any undertaking in 
which a ‘History of England’ by me was to be 
coupled with a ‘History of Ireland’ by T. Moore, 
even if I had thought it fitting to appear in a 
‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia’ which came forth under the 
auspices of the London University.” 


While yet the reader is absorbed in pro- 
found admiration of the political morality 
which could not be tempted by 1000/., or any 
larger sum, to write in a series produced 
unise the auspices of the London University, 
and contaminated by the pen of Moore, he 
comes upon the following passage, written in 
the following January, less than three months 
afterwards :— 

‘He [Longman] has engaged me to write for 

his ‘Cabinet Cyclopedia’ a volume of naval his- 
tory, in biographical form, for which he offered 
7501.—the rate at which he pays Mackintosh and 
Scott. Murray, for his ‘Family Library,’ pro- 
osed to me a volume upon the ‘York and 
ella Wars,’ and offered 300/., which, of 
course, I rejected with as little hesitation as I 
afterwards accepted the offer from the Row.” 


In October he would not write a History of 
England at the rate of 500/. a volume, but in 
January he undertakes to write a Naval 
History of England at the rate of 7501. a 
volume. What had occurred in the interval 
to remove the original objections against 
Moore and the University? Nothing what- 
ever, except that the temptation had been 
increased by 2507. a volume. But the marvel 
does not end here. In February, he enlarged 
his engagement, by taking in a sweep of 
biographies. It might be supposed that 
having entered into so profitable an arrange- 
ment, he would at least speak somewhat 
graciously of his new allies. They had not 
interpolated his articles, or as yet had any 
opportunity of ill-using him further than by 
pressing munificent payment upon his ac- 
ceptance. Yet thus he writes in February :— 

“Since I wrote to you I have engaged with 
Longman’s Cabinet-maker (or, if you like a grander 





name, Dionysius of Stinkomalee,) to write the. 


lives of Sir Ph. Sidney, Spenser, Sir W. Davenant, 
Richardson, Fielding, and Chatterton.” 

Again, in the following month :— 

**- You know that I am engaged for a volume of 
‘Naval Biography’ to Dionysius, Tyrant and 
Pedagogue, of Stinkomalee, and Cabinet-maker 
to Messrs. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green.” 

Again, in the same month, to another cor- 
respondent :— 

“The great Johannes and I understood one 
another very well, thanks to Dionysius, the 
Tyrant of Stinkomalee. Instead of coming to the 
ground between two stools, I have got a comfort- 
able cushion upon both.” 

Again, in May :— 

“‘T am writing a Life of Sir Philip Sidney for 
Longman’s Cabinet-maker, the Tyrant of Stinko- 
malee.” 

In writing to his private friends he takes 
the lofty style, and refers with a kind of 
sneering contempt to the people with whom 
he has made these profitable engagements, 
and there can be no doubt, indeed there is no 
doubt whatever, that all the while he held 
the very opposite language in his correspon- 
dence with these very people. If we did not 
desire to hope and believe that Southey was 
superior to such vulgarity of soul, we should 
fear that he was infested with Congreve’s 
foible of wishing to be thought a fine gentle- 
man amongst the Wynns and the Rick- 
mans. 

Of the publishers he seems to have enter- 
tained the worst possible opinion. He is 
always suspecting them of trade tricks and 
impositions. In one place, because: Mr. 
Murray does not come round to his views on 
slavery, he suspects that he must be actuated 
by some base or interested motive; and in 
another he suspects that a fraudulent adver- 
tisement has been put out concerning the 
sale of ‘Lalla Rookh,’ to depreciate the 
market value of his own poems. This pas- 
sage, with its irrepressible touches of vanity 
and egotism, is too characteristic to be 
omitted :— 

‘* Between ourselves, I cannot help suspecting 
something very like a trick about the sale of 
Moore’s poem ; and the suspicion is not a comfort- 
able one. A sixth edition of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ is ad- 
vertised in the course of eight months. ‘ Roderick,’ 
in three years, is only in the fourth. Now, Iam 
perfectly certain it is no feeling of vanity (and you 
know how I feel upon such subjects well enough 
to believe me) which makes me think there cannot, 
possibly, have been this difference in the sale. 
How, then, do I explain the fact? By an appre- 
hension that there is a ruse de guerre in it, —a stra- 
tagem of that war which one bookseller carries on 
against another : that if I were to ask as large a 
sum for a poem as Moore has obtained, they might 
reply to me ‘There is not the same sale to 
be expected.’ And this they would support by 
title-pages, putting, probably, the name of a new 
edition to every 500, or possibly a smaller number, 
&e.” 

Of publishers in general, as a body, he 
does not disguise his distrust :— 

‘I am the worst person in the world to advise 
with upon any transactions with booksellers, 
having been engaged with them some thirty years, 
and having all that time been used by them like a 
goose, that is to say, plucked at their mercy. 
This, however, I can tell you, that, deal with them 
how you will, they will have the lion’s share, and 
no one can find it answer to publish on his own 
account, except it be by subscription, when his 
friends will take some trouble to assist him.” 

We will not stop to discuss the justice of 
this wholesale crimination; but we may 











throw a passing light upon its value, by ob. 
serving that if there was a literary man in 
England who was bound to speak highly of 
the honour and liberality of publishers, it was 
the writer of this passage. 

It is strange, in looking back over this coy. 
respondence, to trace the exploded prejudices 
and unsound doctrines held by Southey on the 
Bee political questions of the day, such as the 

reedom of the press, the progress of constitu. 

tional reform, and the Catholic question, 
Mr. Warter, in a pungent little note, solicits 
attention to the fact of how much Southey was 
ahead of his day ; but it is impossible to read 
these letters without seeing He far he was 
behind it. The masses had already cast off 
the hollow traditions which he still vehe. 
mently maintained. Thus, with the refer. 
ence to the press, he utterly condemns Fox’s 
Libel Act, and still more the manner of en- 
forcing the law in cases of libel :— 

‘*So much time has been suffered to elapse 
between the commission of the offence and the 
trial (as in Hone’s case) that the culprit has had 
full leisure to get up a theatrical defence, and the 
public feeling of indignation has been worn out, 
and subsided into indifference.” 

That is to say, he would have a man tried 
at once, under any circumstances, in the heat 
of party frenzy, to ensure a verdict, in prefer- 
ence to letting the fury of the hour subside, 
so that the case might be dispassionately 
heard on its merits. He was seriously con- 
vinced that the liberty of the press would 
ruin the country, and he thought that a man 
convicted a second time of a libel ought to be 
transported. There is no mistake about his 
opinions on this subject. The liberty of the 
press is not even disguised under the cant 
phrase of licentiousness :— 

**In the present condition of the world, I am 
perfectly certain that no government can withstand 
the influence of a free press; the freedom of the 
press is incompatible with public security ; and 
yet we know that the inevitable tendency of des- 
potism is to degrade mankind, and that without 
the wholesome influence of the press, governments 
tend to despotism.” 

There is a little confusion here, but the 
purport is clear. Over and over again he 
exclaims, “‘ We are under the tyranny of the 
press,” and Ministers are wretches for not 
putting it down. Reform and Emancipation 
are carrying the kingdom rapidly to destruc- 
tion, and the only question is, which will go 
first—Church or State. From the admission 
of Roman Catholics to power he predicts the 
most awful consequences, and heaps ashes on 
the head of Peel :— 

‘Grieve at the course of things I will not. My 
days will not be long in the land to see the conse- 
quences, and I have done my duty for its own 
sake. There will be a great emigration of Pro- 
testants from Ireland, They have been most 
basely betrayed. It is well for Mr. Peel that my 
picture cannot (like the one at Otranto) walk out 
of itsframe. It would read him a lecture if it 
could! Did I not speak truly when I said, that 
in that man there was more Peel than Pith ?” 

No wonder that, with this terrible exodus 
before him, when a friend invites him ona 
visit to Ireland, he says he will postpone it 
till after the next rebellion. ‘ 

Happily there are pleasanter topics in the 
book, and we will turn to them for a little 
relief from all this turmoil and controversy. 
The literary aspects of the work, cleared of 
politics, publishers, and money transactions, 
yield some agreeable gleanings. Of Southey’s 
mode of working we have the following ac- 
count :— 
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“Tt is always my custom to have a work long 
in my thoughts before it is taken actually in 
hand, and to collect materials, and let the plan 
digest while my main occupation is upon some 
other subject, which has undergone the same slow 
but necessary process. At present I am printing 
the ‘History of the Peninsular War, —a great 
work ; and it is probable that this is not the only 
work which I shall bring out, before the ‘ Life of 
George Fox’ becomes my immediate business. 
One great advantage arising from this practice is, 
that much in the mean time is collected in the 
course of other pursuits which would not have 
been found by a direct search ; facts and observa- 
tions of great importance frequently occurring where 
the most diligent investigator would never think 
of looking for them. The habit of noting and 
arranging such memoranda is acquired gradually, 
and can hardly be learnt otherwise than by expe- 
rience.” 


This desultory method of collecting mate- 
rials, and allowing a subject time for the mind 
to become familiarised with its features before 
executive labour has commenced, is especially 
yaluable, and more or less unavoidable in the 
case of an author so multifarious as Southey. 
But with him it was, in fact, a matter of ne- 
cessity, as he tells us in a subsequent letter :— 


“T have (and am aware of having) a propensity 
for planning works ‘of great pith and moment,’ 
which leads me to dream of more than can ever by 
possibility be fulfilled ; and secondly, that in pur- 
suing any one of my determined engagements I 
am continually meeting with something applicable 
to other schemes not yet in course of execution ; 
and in this way, while rearing one edifice, I collect 
materials for others. It is not with me as it would 
be if I had nothing to consider but how to employ 
my time, either most worthily or most agreeably to 
my own desires. While I have something before 
me to be pursued for its own sake, I must, of 
necessity, have something in hand for the ways 
and means of the year—something on the present 
sale of which I can rely. If I have many irons in 
the fire, one reason, therefore, is that there is a 
large pot to boil.” 

His principal time for work was at night :— 

“Candle-light is the time upon which I reckon 
for getting through my needful labours, whatever 
they may be. Some little I do before breakfast. 
Immediately afterwards come Cuthbert’s lessons ; 
and the post generally brings me work enough for 
the remainder of the morning. By the time my 
despatches are made up the hour for exercise 
arrives, and out I go for a walk of from one to 
two hours, with a book in my hand, if the weather 
will permit ; but be the weather what it may 
(snow excepted), out I go. We dine at four; I 
never remain at table after dinner, but retire to 
my room, and read till I am disposed to sleep ; 
that sleep is perhaps the soundest and the most 
refreshing that I get. Tea is ready at six, and 
from then till half-past nine I am close at my 
desk. When I can call those three hours my own, 
sufficient for the day is the work thereof.” 


Amongst the literary celebrities of a past 
age with whom Southey was acquainted, one 
of the most remarkable was Miss Seward. 
He gives us a lively sketch of his introduction 
to her, she being at that time an old woman, 
still retaining her early vivacity, and he in 
the zenith of his reputation :— 

“Miss Seward’s was an easy mistake for any 
one who had never considered where the scene of 
Mason’s tragedy was laid, and found herself at 
Harewood. She had a great deal of natural 
ardour, though it was often expressed in so arti- 
ficial a way that it had the appearance of affected 
enthusiasm. I once passed two days at her house, 
having known her before only by letters. A lady 
with whom I was very intimate,?and who had 
a quick sense of the ludicrous, carried me to her 
door, and was present at the introduction. Miss 
Seward lived in the bishop’s palace, a venerable 





old house, such as you might suppose a bishop’s to 
be that had not been much, if at all, altered since 
Queen Anne’s days. I was received on the wide 
oak staircase, which came down io the hall door, 
by one of the minor canons, a person whose short 
manner and speech savoured more of such cha- 
racters as Ben Jonson used to conceive than of 
anything in real life. He, after some rapturous 
welcomes of such ridiculous solemnity that they 
put my good manners upon the rack to sustain 
them without laughing, ushered me into the pre- 
sence. Miss Seward was at her writing-desk ; 
she was not far short of seventy, and very lame in 
consequence of -frequent accidents to one of her 
knees. Her head-dress was quite youthful, with 
flowing ringlets: more beautiful eyes I never saw 
in any human countenance ; they were youthful, 
and her spirit and manners were youthful too; and 
there was so much warmth, and liveliness, and 
cordiality, that, except the ringlets, everything 
would have made you forget that she was old. 
This, however, was the impression with which I 
left her. The first scene was the most tragi-comic or 
comico-tragic that it was ever my fortune to be 
engaged in. After a greeting, so complimentary 
that I would gladly have insinuated myself into a 
nut-shell, to have been hidden from it, ‘she told 
me that she had that minute finished transcribing 
some verses upon one of my poems,—she would 
read them to me, and entreated me to point out 
anything that might be amended in them.’ I took 
my seat, and, by favour of a blessed table, placed 
my elbow so that I could hide my face by leaning 
it upon my hand, and have the help of that hand 
to keep down the risible muscles, while I listened 
to my own praise and glory set forth, in sonorous 
rhymes, and declared by one who read with thea- 
trical effect. Opposite to me sat my friend Miss 
Barker, towards whom I dared not raise an eye, 
and who was in as much fear of a glance from me 
as I was of one from her.” 

Of Lockhart we have the following scrap. 
Southey did not like him at first, but after- 
wards came to have a better opinion of him, 
although, as might be expected, he never be- 
came reconciled to his editorship :— 


“With regard to Lockhart, though very much 
prepossessed against him by everything that I had 
heard, and by what I knew of the way in which he 
became editor, my intercourse with him has dis- 
posed me to like him, and to suppose that, if 
opportunity were favourable, I could beconie inti- 
mate with him, as far as inclination on my side 
could go. But I do not think he is a safe editor. 
Ido not think there is 700t enough in his prin- 
ciples.” 

There are several allusions to Caroline 
Bowles, from which we select an outline 
character of her written in 1827 :— 


‘*She lives near Lymington, in a house which 
is her own for life, and on her demise falls to the 
estate of the late Bishop of Winchester. Her 
health, is so bad, and her bodily frame so frail, that 
you would suppose her to be on the brink of the 
grave. She is as clever with her pencil as with 
her pen, and has a talent for caricature drawing, 
which, if she had been mischievously inclined, 
would have made her a very formidable person. 
If you come here again (as you have held out a 
hope to us), I will show you a specimen of her 
talents in this way, and also a drawing of herself, 
her old nurse, and the old dog with whom her 
verses have made you acquainted. The old woman 
is sitting in the porch; she has her head on the 
nurse’s lap, and the dog is lying upon her feet. It 
is a pen-and-ink drawing ; and as these are all three 
likenesses, I value it very highly. She is now 
about eight or nine-and-thirty, living entirely alone, 
and with a heart very much weaned from this 
world, yet cheerful when in society, and altogether 
one of the most estimable and excellent persons 
whom I have ever known. The late Sir Harry 
Burrard was her uncle, and, I suspect, was to have 
stood in another degree of relationship to her, if 
the battle of Corunna had not put an end to all 





her dreams of life. She has never expressly told 
me this, but that it was so I have no doubt; and 
if you look for some lines of mine in the ‘ Souvenir’ 
for 1826, they will carry with them some interest 
when you know this.” 


With the materials in his possession, Mr. 
Warter, had he limited the collection to two 
volumes instead of four, might have produced 
a very readable and delightful work ; as it is, 
the space occupied by trivial matters and 
personal details of no public interest, renders 
the publication inexpressibly wearisome, and 
throws upon the reader the labour which 
ought to have been performed for him, of 
winnowing the grain from the chaff. One of 
the consequences of inserting such a multi- 
tude of letters indiscriminately, is the fre- 
quent repetition of the same trifling things 
related, often in the same words, to different 
correspondents. The most ardent spirit must 
at last become languid under such an inflic- 
tion. It isneedless to say how incompetently 
the editorial task has been performed. There 
is scarcely any evidence of the hand of the 
editor throughout. The notes are few and 
scanty, and furnish little or no information 
upon the multitude of names and allusions 
that occur in the text, the main points to 
which the editor’s attention should have been 
directed. All he can tell us, for example, of 
Mrs. Hughes, the friend of Scott, and one of 
the most memorable women of her time, is that 
she was “the excellent mother” of John 
Hughes ; and in another place he asks the 
reader a question he should have answered 
himself. 





Eleonore; and other Poems. By Hamilton 
Aidé. Chapman and Hall. 

St. Bartholomew's Day, a Summer's Tale ; 
and other Poems. By Stewart Lockyer. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Adventures of a Summer-Eve. By William 
G. T. Barter. Low, Son, and Co. 

Carmagnola ; an Italian Tale of the Fifteenth 
Century. A Poem in Five Cantos. Saun- 
ders and Otley. 

Harp of Molus: Fugitive Poems. By 
Thomas Pentecost. est. 

Dvrtine the last two seasons the spirit of the 
war has naturally tinged the poetical works 
of the time, as it has other departments of 
literature. Although little has been pro- 
duced worthy of the themes, the amount of 
verse poured forth on Alma and Balaklava, 
Inkermann and Sebastopol, has been pro- 
digious. The thoughts and rhymes of our 
minor minstrels have again resumed their 
flow in more peaceful and normal channels, 
as the subjects of the volumes at the head of 
this notice indicate, though some of them 
contain odes and verses on the recent topics 
of absorbing interest. 

‘Eleonore,’ a lyric poem, in five cantos, 
is a tale or legend of Gascony, at the time 
when the lingering feudalism of that remote 
district was passing away before the new 
order of things introduced by the French 
Revolution. The story is interesting, and 
the author gives additional character to the 
poem by descriptions of local customs, and 
allusions to historical events connected with 
the scenes in which it is laid. Gaston, the 
hero of the tale, belongs to the proscribed 
race of the Cagots, against whom popular 
prejudice and hatred continued strong until 
the commencement of the present century. 
The epccna Bel the race is now merged 
in the surrounding population, as was nar- 
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rated in the notice of a recent book of travels 

in the Pyrenees, (ante, p. 470.) The love of 

Gaston and Eleonore, the daughter of a 

Gascon noble, forms the romance of the tale, of 

the poetry of which the following descriptive 
assages are specimens. The first introduces 
leonore :— 


“Some eighty years ago, before 
The hills of Gascony had rung 
With other sounds than huntsman’s blast, 
Chasing down forest-paths, the boar, 
And shots at wild birds wheeling past ;— 
While men to feudal rights yet clung, 
And the old system slept its last ; 
And all was peace—or seem’d—between 
The over-bearing banner’s sheen 
On castle-wall, and thin blue wreath 
Of smoke, from the village roofs beneath— 
There stood a house in Gascony ; 
(It stands there yct, may be), behind 
A sweep of purple-mantling hills, 
Their sharp folds knotted ’gainst the sky, 
While others, sloping down, in rills 
Of vineyard greenness ‘neath them wind, 
Into the wide and rich champaign, 
Ruddy with upturn’d earth; and gold 
Or purple-streakt, with vetch and grain :— 
An ancient house, most desolate ; 
In-garden’d by espalier’d wall, 
Where over none might spy; and all 
Standing alone among the fields. 
Here grew young Eleonore, a sad 
Uncared-for child, to girl’s estate, 
*Mong dusty banners, swords, and shields, 
And little company beside. 
The Count de Vaux, her father, had 
No other child: they lived together, 
With the old Countess Anne, his mother, 
Caged in, with poverty and pride. . . . 
All gone, save these few roods—made away, 
Years back, at court, by the Count, in play ; 
Who, since his gentle helpmate died, 
Swept time away in sports of hound 
And horse; leaving to grow all wild 
His rosebud in the unweeded ground, 
His only child! 
No knowledge had she of a fond 
Mother’s embrace ; and all she knew 
Of the large world that lay beyond 
That terraced wall, her fancy drew 
From ballads old, and tale she read, 
By moonlight, stealthily in bed.” 


In the latter part of the poem, the storm 
of the Revolution has swept over the land, 
Gaston, having returned to the old chateau, 
finds Eleonore, and describes to her the ter- 
rible scenes he had witnessed and_ taken part 
in at Paris. When driven away formerly by 
the pride of the family, he had resolved to 
go to America, but the outbreak of the Revo- 
Jution detained him, and the bitterness of his 
own wrongs impelled him to fierce energy 
in the cause of liberty and equality. Eleonore 
is persuaded to fly with him, and a child is 
born to them. Gaston, who belongs to the 
Girondist party, perishes during the Reign of 
Terror. Eleonore lived to see her son enter 
the army im the time of the First Consul. 
The story thus far is supposed to be narrated 
to the author by an aged Gascon neighbour, 
who remembered the flight of the young 
lovers, and then concludes by telling with 

ride the career of their son, til he returned 
in better days to the land of his ancestors :— 


“ The boy’s fair brow, 
Dusken’d on Egypt’s burning sands, 
Had earn’d, in the Great Captain’s bands, 
A crown unto itself—a glory, 
By the light of which men read his name, 
In this hereafter-time. The flame, 
That burn’d in his ancestral Goth, 
(Or Saracen, no matter which), 
Yet unextinguisht in the Frank, 
Shot sparks along the buoyant froth 
Of the young hero’s spirit. So 
He rose in honour, fame, and rank : 
And from the ravaged Lombard plain, 
From Moscow’s fires, and blood-stain’d snow, 
In the lapse of war, return’d again, 
And again, across the blue-peakt hills, 
Down to the little bay, that fills 
The ripple of a tideless sea, 
There to her village hostelrie; 
And standing ’mong the ferns and heath, 
Beside those quiet mountain-graves, 
With thoughts on the true hearts beneath, 
His soul more brave and constant grew, 
To battle with Life’s crested waves; 


As though, through all the foaming blue, 

He felt their loving hands, that drew 

Him up, unto the peaceful shore, 

Which they have reacht—and weep no more!” 


Nearly half of the volume is occupied with 
minor pieces, some of which have merit, but 
if the writer had devoted the time spent in 
their composition to the elaboration of the 
larger poem, he might have made it a work 
more worthy of lasting reputation. As it is, 
we prefer it to most poems of the class that 
have lately appeared. 

Tue story of St. Bartholomew’s Day is, in 
its bare narrative, so fraught with tragic inte- 
rest, that little is gained by a poetical version. 
Episodes of the massacre might supply 
themes for the dramatist, and Mr. Leder 
throws into his poem some dramatic spirit in 
the love and fate of the Catholic Merville and 
the Huguenot Marie, from whose eyes gospel 
light beamed upon her lover. Instead of 
quoting portions of the longer poem, we 
give one of the minor pieces entire, a favour- 
able specimen of the author’s inventive 
fancy and descriptive skill :— 

“ BURNHAM BEECHES.—A REVERIE. 
“** Above, blue cloudless heaven! and beneath, 
Green fragrant grass, softer than cushion’d seat, 

Sparkling with silver daisies, purple heath, 

The clustered orchis, and the harebell sweet! 


But what around? what are ye forms so wild, 
So mystic, glooming o’er the landscape mild ? 


“ Like heaven-punish’d Titans ye do seem, . 
With stiffen’d silence frozen to the core; 
Like brine-left rocks, on which the tide shall gleam, 
And slimy seaweed gather never more ! 
I scarce could think ye trees, ye ghostly band, 
But for your quivering leaves by faint airs fann’d, 
* Awestruck I gaze upon your gnarléd roots, 
And huge gray limbs, to which there yet remains 
Much youthful vigour; still ye shed your fruits, 
Still the sap courses through your aged veins ; 
For on your mighty trunks, though seared and wan, 
Time doth but whet his scythe, then passes on. 


“O! here, where withered leaves do ever lie, 
And sadly carpet o’er the mossy ground, 
Like thoughts that strew an old man’s memory— 
Here, where the dreamy silence hums around, 
Strange things have happened, strange things ye have seen, 
Old trees, beneath your battlements of green ! 


“ Had ye but tongues, what marvels ye could tell, 
What wondrous scenes in your sole presence played— 
What deeds of guilt in secret twilight dell— 
What tales of mirth and joy in sunny glade! 
Men. may not know the fearful mysteries 
Whigh ye do whisper to the careless breeze. 


“ Men may not know them, but what laws can bind 
The nimble flight of Fancy ? she doth spring 
Off to the secret storehouse of the mind, 
And swift as Ariel doth return, and bring 
Dim, thought-created phantoms in her train, 
And fills the forest with old shapes again, 


“ There I behold, as in some magic glass, 
Peopled by wizard’s dark unhallow’d toil, 
The Saxon swineherd couch’d upon the grass, 
While his charge, grunting, seek the beechy spoil; 
And with glad pride his little son doth try 
His new-shaped bow in infant archery, 


“ And see! down yonder path, all bright array‘d, 
Crushing the ferns with gaily ambling pace, 
Rides, glistening with alternate light and shade, 
The haughty Norman noble to the chase, 
With vassal train—and the wide woods resound 
Once more with clang of horn, and bay of hound, 


“ Now, to and fro upon the spangled green, 
Strange, medieval shapes do come and go, 
In quaint garbed undulation, like those seen 
In some old hall, when autumn gusts do blow, 
And shiver the dim arras: king and knight, 
Stout burgher, shaven monk, and damsel bright. 
* And in the sunshine, in despondent ease, 
Sad lovers carve dear names upon the bark; 
And stealthy as a serpent, ’mongst the trees, 
Glides the assassin from his business dark, 
Leaving behind, upon the turfy floor, 
Still, prostrate form, and grass-blades black with gore. 
“ Deep in yon hollow trunk, with hardships worn, 
Weaken’d with wounds, harass’d with constant fear, 
With dew-rust arms, and garments stain’d and torn, 
Crouches the wan, close-hunted Cavalier. 
Munching the food kind hands bestowed so well, 
And list’ning ever for the bloodhound’s yell. 
** And, oh! the broken hearts that groan and sob, 
Whose hidden woes may not be known to me, 
And, oh! the joyous ones, whose quicken’d throb 
Is pulsed by happy love, or childish glee. 





With mirthful cheek, or strange and haggard eye, 
| Still glide they past in startling phantasy, 
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“ Ah! wondrous visions! would that ye might stay 
For one brief moment more—it may not be! 
Life, hope, joy, pain, themselves do pass away, 
Must not their shadows also fade and flee ? 
So! they are gone—trees stern, deformed, and rude, 
I am alone with you and solitude!” 


Mr. Barrer’s poem is an ambitious effort, 
but such might be expected from a writer 
who has translated into English verse the 
whole of Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ and so been long in 
the presence of greatness. When we sa 
that the ‘ Adventures of a Summer-Eve’ took 
place in a dream, an account of the details of 
what took place will not be expected. The 
argument of one of the six books of which 
the poem consists will sufficiently indicate its 
strain. It is headed The Poet’s Elysium, 
whither the author is conducted in an aerial 
flight, under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Criticism, sister to the Spirit of Poesy. Book 
Second having described the aerial voyage, 
the Third has these contents :— 


“Arrival in the planet Hermes. The voy- 
agers quit the Car and journey on foot towards 
the Elysium. They reach a mountain range, 
Different aspects of the hither and farther 
sides. Prospect from the summit. Effect of the 
Spirit’s presence on the creatures they met in their 
descent. The Winged Invisibles, and what they 
sang. The shore of the Phrenic Ocean, and what 
means of crossing it arefound there. The Nereids 
and their song. The Genesis of Poesy. Landing 
in the Island where lies the Poets’ Paradise em- 
bosomed in the Phrenic Ocean. The Bay of 
Phrontis. Ascending the River Mnemoneia, and 
through what kind of country. They see Shak- 
speare walking on the bank, and get out and join 
him, Discourse on Poesy and its prospects and 
scope. The Convict’s Mother. A Banquet of 
Bards proclaimed for sunset in honour of the 
Spirit’s arrival. Cervantes and the Poet of the Cid, 
whose history Cervantes relates.” 


The Banquet of Bards is described in the 
sixth book, one of the intervening cantos 
being occupied with a variety of subjects be- 
fitting the comprehensive title of The Hall of 
Visions. After giving gorgeous sketches of 
the banquet hall, and the ambrosia and 
nectar, and other essentials of the feast, the 
poem proceeds :— 


“Nor fed in silence they, but merry word, 

And silvery ringing laugh was often heard, 

And jest and bright-wing’d thought from that blithe crew 

In flashes like the summer-lightning flew. 

As appetite lost edge the banguet they prolong 

With that which crowneth feast, immortal harp and song. 
As arbiter sat high Mwonides, 

And poesy, as might to such belong, 

He summon’d up, my Spirit-guide to please, 

Yea swans of poesy, sweet-voie’d, of pinions strong. 
So summon’d Chaucer harp in hand arose 

And of Arcite and Palamon had sung 

Chivalric tale, or patient sweet Griseld 

So priz’d of all, but at potential voice 

Of Milton, whose dear asking none denied, 

He finish’d what he ‘left half told— 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wite 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glass; 

And of the wondrous horse of brass ‘ 

On which the Tartar king did ride.’ 
And when he ended had the wondrous song 

The universal voice of all that throng 

Swell’d through the Hall in plaudits loud and long. 
And next him sweetest Spenser harp’d a lay 

‘ Of forests and enchantments drear 

Where more is meant than meets the ear.’ 

And so he charm’d them in his dulcet way, 

When ceas’d his music-voice they every one 

Kept list’ning still as loth that he had done. 
Dante and Shakspeare were, it seem’d, too high 

For summoning, and but self-prompted sang. 

The Florentine was in his darker mood 

And proffer’d nought. But he of Avon rose, 

And as the sun to flowers to them his rising was. 
Meonides leant forward from his throne, 

And welcom’d him with looks of brotherhood, 

Which interchanging mutual prizing show’d, 

And Dante’s melancholy soul grew glad. 

And expectation thrill’d that multitude, 

That sight it was to see their heads all one way bent 

In silent eloquence of attitude attent, 
His words upon them fell as rain or dew 

On thirsty glebes. 0, would that I might tell, 
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Though but a little, what I heard so well 

And that sweet ravishment somewhat renew, 

But unto silence all too potent spell 

Of Lethe bind me doth, and power and purpose quell. 

Yea, but that Silence’ self weird fingers drew 

Across my lips, much had I told of those ; 

How Keats his high Hyperion sang to close, 

How Coleridge ended sweetest Christabel; 

How Shelley of the skylark sang withal 

That fix’d his soul when he not heard us call, 

And Wordsworth what he brooded at the waterfall. 
But those wing’d songs fly to and fro 

Like birds of Paradise there where they grow, 

But cage them we may not and bring them here below. 

Of these I must not speak and therefore pass 

To things I may. And this of note I saw, 

How high in honour held of all was one 

Of mixéd ore, but yet of very gold, 

That prince of peasants, large-soul’d gifted Burns. 

Lov’d him Meonides, and grace him would 

On this high festival, and chaunted forth 

That sweetest lay of ‘Cottar’s’ ingle-nook 

And week’s-end solemn pause of peasant’s toil, 

*Saturday-Night,’ and all the sweets of home. 

In volum’d voice, sonorous, fervent, strong, 

He utter’d it before that multitude, 

That drank its streams in breathless silence deep : 

For song and singer and the bard they lov’d.” 


When the applause had ceased at the reci- 
tation by Virgil of the ‘Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,’ Tyrteus is represented as calling for 
‘Scots wha hae,’ the chorus being taken up 
by patriots who fought with Miltiades and 
William Tell, and the leaders of the free in 
all ages. It is easy to turn a wild fancy like 
this banquet of bards into ridicule, but the 
lover of poetry will read it with interest even 
while his critical judgment condemns it. The 
whole poem, both in idea and execution, is 
beyond the author’s power, though the direc- 
tion of his flight attracts attention. We 
leave it to other critics to describe the fall of 
this amusing Icarus, 


‘CarMaGNota’ is a poetical version, in 
Spenserian metre, of a remarkable episode in 
the history of Italy in the fifteenth century. 
Philip Visconti, the last of the Dukes of Mi- 
lan, owed his power chiefly to the prowess 
and skill of his general, Carmagnola, so named 
from the village of his birth. Visconti, who 
had bestowed on him his fair daughter Phi- 
lippa, afterwards grew jealous of his son-in- 
law’s fame and popularity. The tyranny and 
violence of the Duke, the escape of Carmag- 
nola, and his offering his services to the Ve- 
netians, his victory over the Milanese at the 
battle of Maccalo, the recovery of his wife and 
child, and the ingratitude of the Senate, who 
threw the conqueror into a dungeon on a 
false charge of treason—these, and other inci- 
dents of the tale, as narrated by Sismondi and 
Daru, after the old Italian historians, are de- 
scribed with much spirit in the poem. The 
story well illustrates the character of Italy in 
two of the opening stanzas :— 


“Oh. land of letters, music, love, and ease, 
What tongue can tell or heart conceive aright, 
The transports which the glowing bosom seize, 
When first thy beauties burst upon the sight ! 
When from the snowy verge of Alpine height, 
Or Como’s sainted banks, or Baia’s bay, 
Each wondering sense imbibes a new delight, 
As if some vale of Heaven before them lay, 
And the rapt soul dissolves in ecstacy away ! 


“There is a land of infamy and crime, 
Unmatched on earth, and not outdone in hell, 
Of ravage licenced in each varying time 
Of kings, and priests, and people yet more fell ;— 
Of man’s atrocities all annals tell, 
And every land has been of blood the field, 
In some dire days of vengeance wreaked too well; 
But all their horrors, hidden and revealed, 
To Italy’s black list the dreadful palm must yield.” 


‘Tue Harp or Movs,’ and other poems, 
by Thomas Pentecost, are the productions of 
an untutored and unartificial writer, who has 
long cultivated a native taste for verse, and is 
now induced by the advice of friends to 
publish a selection from.the gatherings of 
forty years. The volume contains some good 
matter, poetical in spirit, if not always in form. 
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But one may well speak with leniency of 
a writer who at the age of sixty first appears 
before the public, and in a modest and depre- 
catory address, prefixed to the volume, tells 
of the trials of his humble lot, and disarms 
severe judgment :— 

“ Then gentle be the critic’s heart, whose eye 

May scan my page! though faults he may descry ; 
With blows, if given, give healing for the bruise ; 
Correction’s good, but oh, crush not the Muse !” 

The best pieces in the volume are those 
which relate to the rural life and scenery of 
the south of England, which have merit of 
descriptive truth, if not of literary art. A 
characteristic portrait of the author in his 
shirt-sleeves forms the frontispiece of the book. 








Tenby: A Sea-Side Holiday. By Philip 
Henry Gosse, A.L.S. Van Voorst. 
Now that the season is drawing near when 
newly-fledged naturalists repair to the sea- 
side for a little shore dredging, it may be well 
to call attention to Mr. Gosse’s lively and 
very instructive epistolary narrative of a six 
weeks’ holiday at Terby. To the majority 
of visitors at watering-places the sea presents 
little of intellectual attractiveness. It suggests 
the enjoyment of idleness in its most luxurious 
form, refreshed by invigorating breezes, with 
little thought of the wonderful varieties of 
minute forms of animal life that are in busy 
activity at every step, and of the admirable 
lessons they convey. Mr. Gosse finds a les- 
son for every hour. When not exploring 
tide-pools or searching cavernous excavations 
in the rocks, or turning over stones, or thrust- 
ing his mandibles into crevices, he is working 
with his microscope at home, and all this is 
varied with what he calls scenery-huntings 
Among the more favoured 
of his subjects in the present volume are the 
Great Khizostome, a gigantic Medusa, about 
two feet in height, which he kept alive for a 
time in a large bath, and the Stag’s-horn 
Polype, of both of which animals very excel- 
lent coloured figures are given. The minute 
larve of the Cirripeds, which pass in their 
course through such curious transformations, 
are described in much detail and figured ; 
and the Sea Urchins, Rotifera, and Sponges 
have each a chapter to themselves. As an 
example of cavern searching let us accompany 

the author to St. Catherine’s :— 


‘¢ These three days past I have spent, or at least 
that portion of each that included the lowest con- 
dition of the tide, in exploring the perforated ca- 
verns of St. Catherine’s. I have found their zoolo- 
gical riches fully to bear out the laudatory testi- 
mony which I have before mentioned to you: 
indeed, I have not met with any part of our coast 
which can compare with these caves, in affording 
a treat to the marine naturalist. 

‘*T will endeavour to describe them to you in 
detail, though you may be sure that it was not 
until my curiosity was in some degree satiated, 
that I could make these leisurely notes. However, 
I think I have pretty well ransacked them by this 
time, and rich are the spolia opima with which they 
have replenished my vases. 

“ The tunnels are three in number, all at the 
western end of the isle, and all following the same 
general direction, penetrating from south to north. 
I shall, in describing them, call the south ex- 
tremity the entrance, and the north the exit. 

‘“‘ When the tide has about an hour and a half 
to fall, we can pass dry-shod round the western 
point, and find ourselves on a plain of smooth firm 
sand. The first cavern yawns before us, narrow 
and comparatively low, a fissure with perpendicular 
and parallel sides. We enter, and proceeding a 
little way, find the course almost cut off by pro- 


jecting perpendicular groins, leaving only a passage 
along the left wall, just wide enough to allow a 
person to glide through. Few persons pass beyond 
this point, because the narrowest part is occupied 
by a pool more than knee-deep, which remains 
always after the tide has receded. If we wade 
this, however, we come into a wider chamber and 
emerge. 

‘* The sides of this fissure afford plenty of enter- 
tainment to the naturalist. The white shells of the 
Dogwinkle (Purpura lapillus) stud the rocky walls 
both within and without, in hundreds, and multi- 
tudes of the elegant vase-like egg capsules of the 
same species may be seen clustered about. The 
Smooth Anemone (Actinia mesembryanthemum) is 
also scattered over the bristling points, and adher- 
ing to the walls, glossy and plump, like some ripe 
pulpy fruit, tempting the eye and the mouth. 
Great tracts are completely covered with Acorn 
Shells (Balanus balanoides), the individual shells 
forced by mutual pressure into angular forms, and 
drawn out to a great length in proportion to their 
diameter. These are all as still as death now, but 
on the return of the tide they open their valves, 
and leap into activity and life. Low down, partly 
within the water, and partly left dry, the rock, 
barnacles, and all, are fringed with what look, when 
out of water, exactly like the wetted matted locks 
of a white poodle-dog that has just had a bathe. 
These shaggy locks are by no means attractive in 
their present appearance; and, characteristic as 
they are of these caverns, probably few persons are 
aware either of their nature or of their beauty under 
other circumstances. They are, however, Hydroid 
Polypes of exquisite delicacy, principally of the 
genus Laomedea. Two species occur in this and 
the other caves in profuse abundance, L.geniculata 
and L.dichotoma ; the former aggregated in the 
dense shaggy tufts already mentioned, rarely ex- 
ceeding two inches in length, and for the most part 
simple or very slightly branched ; the latter form- 
ing tiny, slender shrubs, greatly branched, but of 
the most delicate tenuity, and five or six inches in 
length. 

“* A few yards beyond this fissure is the second 
cavern, one of more pretension. At the entrance 
it is about twenty-five feet high and ten wide, but 
the other end is narrower and lower. As soon 
as you are well within the cave, on looking up 
you see that the roof is perforate ; a narrow shaft 
or chimney, rugged and irregular, piercing through 
the solid ruck to the air and light above. The 
lower end of this shaft has several openings into 
the roof, narrow arches of rock being projected 
across. 

‘In the middle the cavern dilates, and branches 
off into a secondary chamber on the east side. Here 
you mount on a smooth and slippery ledge, and 
discover a little tide-pool in a rocky basin, so per- 
fectly transparent, and so motionless, that you 
cannot see the water-line in the dim light; and it 
is only by putting down your hand to feel, or by 
reasoning from the appearance of the living con- 
tents, that you can persuade yourself it is a pool at 
all. All round the margins and smooth sides of the 
basin, under water, grow numerous and fine speci- 
mens of the Stag’s-horn Sponge-polype (Alcyoni- 
dium hirsutum). These are so characteristic 
of the pool (scarcely another object of any kind 
being found there, no sea-weeds, nor even a zo- 
ophyte, or scarcely one), and so remarkable, as at 
once to claim attention. They have much of the 
aspect of a sponge, being downy, growing in irre- 
gular rounded masses, and of a sub-pellucid yel- 
lowish-olive hue ; but to the feel the substance: 
more solid and fleshy, something between jelly and 
cartilage. It is frequently three or four inches in 
length, springing from a minute point of attach- 
ment, and much branched or lobed, so as to present 
a close resemblance to a deer’s horn. I shall take 
occasion to speak again of the phenomena which 
this curious substance presents under closer exami- 
nation, and of its interesting parasites; I content 
myself with alluding at present to what may be 
observed on the spot of its nativity. 

‘‘In the same side-chamber, but seated in an 
inner recess still more obscure, is another pool of 
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rated in the notice of a recent book of travels 

in the Pyrenees, (ante, p. 470.) The love of 

Gaston and Eleonore, the daughter of a 

Gaacon noble, forms the romance of the tale, of 

the poetry of which the following oer 
aeages are specimens The first introduces 
leonore >— 


“ fame eighty years ago, before 
The bills of Gaseony had rung 
With other sounds than hunteman'’s blast, 
Chasing down forest. paths, the boar, 
Aml ehote at wild birds wheeling past, 
While men to feudal rights vet cling, 
And the old evetem slept its last 
And all was peace or wem'd between 
The over-bearing banners sheen 
On castle-wall, and thin blue wreath 
Of amoke, from the village roofs beneath 
There stood a house in Gascony ; 
(It stands there yet, may be), behind 
A sweep of porplo-mantling hills, 
Their sharp folds knotted ‘gainst the sky, 
While others, sloping down, in rills 
Of vineyard greenness ‘neath them wind, 
Into the wide and rich champaign, 
Ruddy with upturn’d earth; and gold . 
Or purple-streakt, with vetch and grain :— 
An ancient house, most desolate ; 
In-garden’d by espalier’d wall, 
Where over none might spy; and all 
Standing alone among the fields. 
Here grew young Eleonore, a sad 
Uncared-for child, to girl’s estate, 
*Mong dusty banners, swords, and shields, 
And little company beside. 
The Count de Vaux, her father, had 
No other child: they lived together, 
With the old Countess Anne, his mother, 
Caged in, with poverty and pride, . . . 
All gone, save these few roods—made away, 
Years back, at court, by the Count, in play ; 
Who, since his gentle helpmate died, 
Swept time away in sports of hound 
And horse ; leaving to grow all wild 
His rosebud in the unweeded ground, 
His only child! 
No knowledge had she ofa fond 
Mother’s embrace ; and all she knew 
Of the large world that lay beyond 
That terraced wall, her fancy drew 
From ballads old, and tale she read, 
By moonlight, stealthily in bed.” 


In the latter part of the poem, the storm 
of the Revolution has swept over the land, 
Gaston, having returned to the old chateau, 
finds Eleonore, and describes to her the ter- 
rible scenes he had witnessed and _ taken part 
in at Paris. When driven away formerly by 
the pride of the family, he had resolved to 

‘o to America, but the outbreak of the Revo- 
ution detained him, and the bitterness of his 
own wrongs impelled him to fierce energy 
in the cause of liberty and equality. Eleonore 
is persuaded to fly with him, and a child is 
born to them. Gaston, who belongs to the 
Girondist party, perishes during the Reign of 
Terror. Eleonore lived to see her son enter 
the army im the time of the First Consul. 
The story thus far is supped to be narrated 
to the author by an aged Gascon neighbour, 
who remembered the flight of the youn 
lovers, and then concludes by telling with 

ride the career of their son, til he returned 
in better days to the land of his ancestors :— 


“ The boy’s fair brow, 
Dusken’d on Egypt’s burning sands, 
Had earn’d, in the Great Captain’s bands, 
A crown unto itself—a glory, 
By the light of which men read his name, 
In this hereafter-time. The flame, 
That burn’d in his ancestral Goth, 
(Or Saracen, no matter which), 
Yet unextinguisht in the Frank, 
Shot sparks along the buoyant froth 
Of the young hero’s spirit. So 
He rose in honour, fame, and rank : 
And from the ravaged Lombard plain, 
From Moscow’s fires, and blood-stain’d snow, 
In the lapse of war, return’d again, 
And again, across the blue-peakt hills, 
Down to the little bay, that fills 
The ripple of a tideless sea, 
There to her village hostelrie; 
And standing ’mong the ferns and heath, 
Beside those quiet mountain-graves, _ 
With thoughts on the true hearts beneath, 
His soul more brave and constant grew, 
To battle with Life’s crested waves; 





As though, through all the foaming blue, 
He felt their loving hands, that drew 

Him up, unto the peaceful shore, 

Which they have reacht--and weep no more 


Nearly half of the volume is oceupied with 
minor pieces, some of which have merit, but 
if the writer had devoted the time spent in 
their composition to the elaboration of the 
larger poem, he might have made it a work 
more worthy of lasting reputation. As it is, 
we prefer it to moat poems of the class that 
have lately appeared, 

Tur story of St. Bartholomew's Day is, in 
its bare narrative, so fraught with tragic inte- 
rest, that little is gained by a poetical version. 
Episodes of the massacre might supply 
themes for the dramatist, and Mr. Lockyer 
throws into his poem some dramatic spirit in 
the love and fate of the Catholic Merville and 
the Huguenot Marie, from whose eyes gospel 
light beamed upon her lover. Instead of 
quoting portions of the longer poem, we 
give one of the minor pieces entire, a favour- 
able specimen of the author's inventive 
fancy and descriptive skill :— 

“ BURNHAM BEECHES,—A REVERIE, 
* Above, blue cloudless heaven! and beneath, 

Green fragrant grass, softer than cushion’d seat, 

Sparkling with silver daisies, purple heath, 

The clustered orchis, and the harebell sweet! 

But what around ? what are ye forms so wild, 

So mystic, glooming o’er the landscape mild ? 

“ Like heaven-punish’d Titans ye do seem, 

With stiffen’d silence frozen to the core; 

Like brine-left rocks, on which the tide shall gleam, 

And slimy seaweed gather never more ! 

I scarce could think ye trees, ye ghostly band, 

But for your quivering leaves by faint airs fann’d, 


“ Awestruck I gaze upon your gnarléd roots, 
And huge gray limbs, to which there yet remains 
Much youthful vigour ; still ye shed your fruits, 
Still the sap courses through your aged veins ; 
For on your mighty trunks, though seared and wan, 
Time doth but whet his scythe, then passes on. 


“O! here, where withered leaves do ever lie, 
And sadly carpet o’er the mossy ground, 
Like thoughts that strew an old man’s memory— 
Here, where the dreamy silence hums around, 
Strange things have happened, strange things ye have seen, 
Old trees, beneath your Sebilosnante of green ! 


“ Had ye but tongues, what marvels ye could tell, 
What wondrous scenes in your sole presence played— 
What deeds of guilt in secret twilight dell— 
What tales of mirth and joy in sunny glade! 
Men. may not know the fearful mysteries 
Whigh ye do whisper to the careless breeze. 


“ Men may not know them, but what laws can bind 
The nimble flight of Fancy ? she doth spring 
Off to the secret storehouse of the mind, 
And swift as Ariel doth return, and bring 
Dim, thought-created phantoms in her train, 
And fills the forest with old shapes again, 


“ There I behold, as in some magic glass, 
Peopled by wizard’s dark unhallow’d toil, 
The Saxon swineherd couch’d upon the grass, 
While his charge, grunting, seek the beechy spoil; 
And with glad pride his little son doth try 
His new-shaped bow in infant archery, 


“ And see! down yonder path, all bright array'd, 
Crushing the ferns with gaily ambling pace, 
Rides, glistening with alternate light and shade, 
The haughty Norman noble to the chase, 
With vassal train—and the wide woods resound 
Once more with clang of horn, and bay of hound. 


“ Now, to and fro upon the spangled green, 
Strange, medieval shapes do come and go, 
In quaint garbed undulation, like those seen 
In some old hall, when autumn gusts do blow, 
And shiver the dim arras: king and knight, 
Stout burgher, shaven monk, and damsel bright. 
“ And in the hine, in despondent ease, 
Sad lovers carve dear names upon the bark; 
And stealthy as a serpent, ’mongst the trees, 
Glides the assassin from his business dark, 
Leaving behind, upon the turfy floor, 
Still, prostrate form, and grass-blades black with gore. 
“ Deep in yon hollow trunk, with hardships worn, 
Weaken’d with wounds, harass’d with constant fear, 
With dew-rust arms, and garments stain’d and torn, 
Crouches the wan, close-hunted Cavalier. 
Munching the food kind hands bestowed so well, 
And list’ning ever for the bloodhound’s yell. 

“ And, oh! the broken hearts that groan and sob, 
Whose hidden woes may not be known to me, 
And, oh! the joyous ones, whose quicken’d throb 

Is pulsed by happy love, or childish glee. 
With mirthful cheek, or strange and haggard eye, 
Still glide they past in startling phantasy, 








“Ah! wondrous visions! would that ye might stay 
For one brief moment more—it may not be ! 
Life, hope, joy, pain, themselves do pass away, 
Must not their shadows alxo fade and flee ? 
So! they are gone—-trees stern, deformed, and rude, 
| am alone with you and solitude |" 


Mx. Barrer's poem is an ambitious effort, 
but such might Ne expected from a writer 
who has translated into English verse the 
whole of Homer's ‘ Iliad,’ and so been long in 
the presence of greatness. When we say 
that the ‘ Adventures of a Summer-Eve' took 
place in a dream, an account of the details of 
what took place will not be expected, The 
argument of one of the six books of which 
the poem consists will sufficiently indicate its 
strain. It is headed The Poet's Elysium, 
whither the author is conducted in an aerial 
flight, under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Criticism, sister to the Spirit of Poesy. Book 
Second having described the aerial voyage, 
the Third has these contents :— 


“Arrival in the planet Hermes. The voy- 
agers quit the Car and journey on foot towards 
the Elysium. They reach a mountain range, 
Different aspects of the hither and farther 
sides. Prospect from the summit. Effect of the 
Spirit’s presence on the creatures they met in their 
descent. The Winged Invisibles, and what they 
sang. The shore of the Phrenic Ocean, and what 
means of crossing it arefound there. The Nereids 
and their song. The Genesis of Poesy. Landing 
in the Island where lies the Poets’ Paradise em- 
bosomed in the Phrenic Ocean. The Bay of 
Phrontis. Ascending the River Mnemoneia, and 
through what kind of country. They see Shak- 
speare walking on the bank, and get out and join 
him, Discourse on Poesy and its prospects and 
scope. The Convict’s Mother. A Banquet of 
Bards proclaimed for sunset in honour of the 
Spitit’s arrival. Cervantes and the Poet of the Cid, 
whose history Cervantes relates.” 


The Banquet of Bards is described in the 
sixth book, one of the intervening cantos 
being occupied with a variety of subjects be- 
fitting the comprehensive title of The Hall of 
Visions. After giving gorgeous sketches of 
the banquet hall, and the ambrosia and 
nectar, and other essentials of the feast, the 
poem proceeds :— 


“ Nor fed in silence they, but merry word, 

And silvery ringing laugh was often heard, 

And jest and bright-wing’d thought from that blithe crew 

In flashes like the summer-lightning flew. 

As appetite lost edge the banyguet they prolong 

With that which crowneth feast, immortal harp and song. 
As arbiter sat high Mzonides, 

And poesy, as might to such belong, 

He summon’d up, my Spirit-guide to please, 

Yea swans of poesy, sweet-voic’d, of pinions strong. 
So summon’d Chaucer harp in hand arose 

And of Arcite and Palamon had sung 

Chivalric tale, or patient sweet Griseld 

So | ad of all, but at potential voice 

Of Milton, whose dear asking none denied, 

He finish’d what he ‘left half told— 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wite 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glass; 

And of the wondrous horse of brass ‘ 

On which the Tartar king did ride.’ 
And when he ended had the wondrous song 

The universal voice of all that throng 

Swell’d through the Hall in plaudits loud and long. 
And next him sweetest Spenser harp’d a lay 

* Of forests and enchantments drear 

Where more is meant than meets the ear.’ 

And so he charm’d them in his dulcet way, 

When ceas’d his music-voice they every one 

Kept list’ning still as loth that he had done, 
Dante and Shakspeare were, it seem’d, too high 

For summoning, and but self-prompted sang. 

The Florentine was in his darker mood 

And proffer’d nought, But he of Avon rose, 

And as the sun to flowers to them his rising was. 
Meonides leant forward from his throne, 

And welcom’d him with looks of brotherhood, 

Which interchanging mutual prizing show’d, 

And Dante’s melancholy soul grew glad. 

And expectation thrill’d that multitude, 

That sight it was to see their heads all one way bent 

In silent eloquence of attitude attent, 
His words upon them fell as rain or dew 

On thirsty glebes. O, would that I might tell, 
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but a little, what I heard so well 
And sweet ravishment somewhat renew, 
But unto silence all too potent spell 
Of Lethe bind me doth, and power and purpose quell. 
Yea, but that Silenve’ self weird fingers drew 
Across my lips, much had 1 told of those ; 
How Keats his high Hyperion sang to close, 
How Coleridge ended sweetest Christabel ; 
How Shelley of the ekylark sang witha! 
That fix'd his soul when he not heard us call, 
And Wordeworth what he brooded at the waterfall 
But those wing'd songs fly to and fro 
Like birds of Paradise there where they grow, 
Bat cage them we may not and bring them here below, 
Of these | must not speak and therefore pass 
To things | may. And this of note | saw, 
How high in honour held of all was one 
Of mixéd ore, but yet of very gold, 
That prince of peasants, large-soul'd gifted Burns, 
Lov'd him Mwonides, and grace him would 
On this high festival, and chaunted forth 
That sweetest lay of ‘Cottar’s’ ingle-nook 
And week's-end solemn pause of peasant’s toil, 
‘Saturday-Night,’ and ch the sweets of home, 
In volum’d voice, sonorous, fervent, strong, 
He utter’d it before that multitude, 
That drank its streams in breathless silence deep ; 
For song and singer and the bard they lov'd.” 


When the applause had ceased at the reci- 
tation by Virgil of the ‘Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,’ -—— is represented as calling for 
‘Scots wha hae,’ the chorus being taken up 
by patriots who fought with Miltiades and 
William Tell, and the leaders of the free in 
all ages. It is easy to turn a wild fancy like 
this banquet of bards into ridicule, but the 
lover of poetry will read it with interest even 
judgment condemns it. The 


while his critical | 
whole poem, both in idea and execution, is 


beyond the author’s power, though the direc- 
tion of his flight attracts attention. We 
leave it to other critics to describe the fall of 
this amusing Icarus. 


‘CarMaGNoLa’ is a poetical version, in 


Spenserian metre, of a remarkable episode in 
the history of Italy in the fifteenth century. 


Philip Visconti, the last of the Dukes of Mi- 

, owed his power chiefly to the prowess 
and skill of his general, Carmagnola, so named 
from the village of his birth. Visconti, who 
had bestowed on him his fair daughter Phi- 
lippa, afterwards grew jealous of his son-in- 
law’s fame and popularity. The tyranny and 
violence of the Duke, the escape of Carmag- 
nola, and his offering his services to the Ve- 
netians, his victory over the Milanese at the 
battle of Maccalo, the recovery of his wife and 
child, and the ingratitude of the Senate, who 
threw the conqueror into a dungeon on a 
false charge of treason—these, and other inci- 
dents of the tale, as narrated by Sismondi and 
Daru, after the old Italian historians, are de- 
scribed with much spirit in the poem. The 
story well illustrates the character of Italy in 
two of the opening stanzas :— 


“Oh. land of letters, music, love, and ease, 
at tongue can tell or heart conceive aright, 
The transports which the glowing bosom seize, 
When first thy beauties burst upon the sight ! 
en from the snowy verge of Alpine height, 
Or Como’s sainted banks, or Baia’s bay, 
ch wondering sense imbibes a new delight, 
As if some vale of Heaven before them lay, 
And the rapt soul dissolves in ecstacy away ! 


“There is a land of infamy and crime, 
Unmatched on earth, and not outdone in hell, 
Of ravage licenced in each varying time 
Of kings, and priests, and people yet more fell ;— 
Of man’s atrocities all annals tell, 
And every land has been of blood the field, 
In some dire a of vengeance wreaked too well ; 
But all their horrors, hidden and revealed, 
To Italy’s black list the dreadful palm must yield.” 


‘Tue Harp or Motus,’ and other poems, 
by Thomas Pentecost, are the productions of 
an untutored and unartificial writer, who has 
long cultivated a native taste for verse, and is 
now induced by the advice of friends to 

blish a selection from the gatherings of 

years. The volume contains some good 
matter, poetical in spirit, if not always in form. 





But one may well speak with leniency of 
a writer who at the age of sixty first appears 
before the public, and in a modest and depre- 
catory address, prefixed to the volume, tells 
of the trials of his humble lot, and disarms 
severe judgment :— 

“ Then gentle be the critic's heart, whose eye 

May scan my page! though faults he may desery ; 
With blows, ifgiven, give healing for the bruise ; 
Correction's good, but oh, crush not the Muse |" 

The best pieces in the volume are those 
which relate to the rural life and scenery of 
the south of England, which have merit of 
descriptive truth, if not of literary art. A 
characteristic portrait of the author in his 
shirt-sleeves formsthe frontispiece of the book. 





Tenby: A Sea-Side Holiday. By Philip 
Henry Gosse, A.L.S. Van Voorst. 
Now that the season is drawing near when 
newly-fledged naturalists repair to the sea- 
side for a little shore dredging, it may be well 
to call attention to Mr. Gosse’s lively and 
very instructive epistolary narrative of a six 
weeks’ holiday at Tenby. To the majority 
of visitors at watering-places the sea presents 
little of intellectual attractiveness. It suggests 
the enjoyment of idleness in its most luxurious 
form, refreshed by invigorating breezes, with 
little thought of the wonderful varieties of 
minute forms of animal life that are in busy 
activity at every step, and of the admirable 
lessons they convey. Mr. Gosse finds a les- 
son for every hour. When not exploring 
tide-pools or searching cavernous excavations 
in the rocks, or turning over stones, or thrust- 
ing his mandibles into crevices, he is working 
with his microscope at home, and all this is 
varied with what he calls scenery-huntings 


‘and road-pryings. Among the more favoured 


of his subjects in the present volume are the 
Great Rhizostome, a gigantic Medusa, about 
two feet in height, which he kept alive for a 
time in a large bath, and the Stag’s-horn 
Polype, of both of which animals very excel- 
lent coloured figures are given. The minute 
larve of the Cirripeds, which pass in their 
course through such curious transformations, 
are described in much detail and figured ; 
and the Sea Urchins, Rotifera, and Sponges 
have each a chapter to themselves. As an 
example of cavern searching let us accompany 
the author to St. Catherine’s :— 


‘¢ These three days past I have spent, or at least 
that portion of each that included the lowest con- 
dition of the tide, in exploring the perforated ca- 
verns of St. Catherine’s. I have found their zoolo- 
gical riches fully to bear out the laudatory testi- 
mony which I have before mentioned to you: 
indeed, I have not met with any part of our coast 
which can compare with these caves, in affording 
a treat to the marine naturalist. 

‘*T will endeavour to describe them to you in 
detail, though you may be sure that it was not 
until my curiosity was in some degree satiated, 
that I could make these leisurely notes. However, 
I think I have pretty well ransacked them by this 
time, and rich are the spolia opima with which they 
have replenished my vases. 

“The tunnels are three in number, all at the 
western end of the isle, and all following the same 
general direction, penetrating from south to north. 
I shall, in describing them, call the south ex- 
tremity the entrance, and the north the exit. 

‘¢ When the tide has about an hour and a half 
to fall, we can pass dry-shod round the western 
point, and find ourselves on a plain of smooth firm 
sand. ‘The first cavern yawns before us, narrow 
and comparatively low, a fissure with perpendicular 
and parallel sides. We enter, and proceeding a 
little way, find the course almost cut off by pro- 





jecting perpendicular groins, leaving only a passage 
along the left wall, just wide enough to allow a 
person to glide through. Few persons pass beyond 
this point, because the narrowest part is occupied 
by a pool more than knee-deep, which remains 
always after the tide has receded. If we wade 
this, however, we come into a wider chamber and 
emerge. 

** The sides of this fissure afford plenty of enter- 
tainment to the naturalist. The white shells of the 
Dogwinkle (Purpura lapillus) stud the rocky walls 
both within and without, in hundreds, and multi- 
tudes of the elegant vase-like egg capsules of the 
same species may be seen clustered about. The 
Smooth Anemone (Actinia mesembryanthemum) is 
also scattered over the bristling points, and adher- 
ing to the walls, glossy and plump, like some ri 
pulpy fruit, tempting the eye and the mouth, 
Great tracts are completely covered with Acorn 
Shells (Balanus balanoides), the individual shells 
forced by mutual pressure into angular forms, and 
drawn out to a great length in proportion to their 
diameter. These are all as still as death now, but 
on the return of the tide they open their valves, 
and leap into activity and life. Low down, partly 
within the water, and partly left dry, the rock, 
barnacles, and all, are fringed with what look, when 
out of water, exactly like the wetted matted locks 
of a white poodle-dog that has just had a bathe. 
These shaggy locks are by no means attractive in 
their present appearance; and, characteristic as 
they are of these caverns, probably few persons are 
aware either of their nature or of their beauty under 
other circumstances. They are, however, Hydroid 
Polypes of exquisite delicacy, principally of the 
genus Laomedea. ‘Two species occur in this and 
the other caves in profuse abundance, L.geniculata 
and L.dichotoma; the former aggregated in the 
dense shaggy tufts already mentioned, rarely ex- 
ceeding two inches in length, and for the most part 
simple or very slightly branched ; the latter form- 
ing tiny, slender shrubs, greatly branched, but of 
the most delicate tenuity, and five or six inches in 
length. 

“* A few yards beyond this fissure is the second 
cavern, one of more pretension. At the entrance 
it is about twenty-five feet high and ten wide, but 
the other end is narrower and lower. As soon 
as you are well within the cave, on looking up 
you see that the roof is perforate ; a narrow shaft 
or chimney, rugged and irregular, piercing through 
the solid ruck to the air and light above. The 
lower end of this shaft has several openings into 
the roof, narrow arches of rock being projected 
across. 

*¢ In the middle the cavern dilates, and branches 
off into a secondary chamber on the east side. Here 
you mount on a smooth and slippery ledge, and 
discover a little tide-pool in a rocky basin, so per- 
fectly transparent, and so motionless, that you 
cannot see the water-line in the dim light; and it 
is only by putting down your hand to feel, or by 
reasoning from the appearance of the living con- 
tents, that you can persuade yourself it is a pool at 
all. All round the margins and smooth sides of the 
basin, under water, ¢row numerous and fine speci- 
mens of the Stag’s-horn Sponge-polype (Alcyoni- 
diwm hirsutum). These are so characteristic 
of the pool (scarcely another object of any kind 
being found there, no sea-weeds, nor even a zo- 
ophyte, or scarcely one), and so remarkable, as at 
once to claim attention. They have much of the 
aspect of a sponge, being downy, growing in irre- 
gular rounded masses, and of a sub-pellucid yel- 
lowish-olive hue ; but to the feel the substance: 
more solid and fleshy, something between jelly and 
cartilage. It is frequently three or four inches in 
length, springing from a minute point of attach- 
ment, and much branched or lobed, so as to present 
a close resemblance to a deer’s horn. I shall take 
occasion to speak again of the phenomena which 
this curious substance presents under closer exami- 
nation, and of its interesting parasites; I content 
myself with alluding at present to what may be 
observed on the spot of its nativity. 

‘*In the same side-chamber, but seated in an 
inner recess still more obscure, is another pool of 
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similar dimensions and character. You must climb 
to a higher ledge, and stride over the former pool, 
in order to examine it, and then you will see nothing 
until your eyes are accustomed to the darkness, 
and without bringing your face as close as possible 
to the unruffled surface of the transparent water. 
Here I had the pleasure of seeing the Snowy-disked 
Anemone (Actinia nivea), a lovely little species, 
known to science only by a specimen or two which 
T found at Torquay, and described in my ‘ Devon- 
shire Coast.’ These caverns are its favourite home, 
the metropolis of the species ; and though I shall 
presently allude to it in greater abundance when I 
come to speak of the third cavern, yet in this little 
retired rock basin, not a few of the delicate snowy 
blossoms are seen starring the interior. 

“* A beautiful Sponge (Grantia compressa), re- 
sembling a number of small white sacks with open 
mouths, and with the sides pressed together, occurs 
here ; interesting. to the physiologist, as being the 
species in which Mr. Bowerbank discovered motory 
cilia, and thus set at rest the question of the animal 
character of the Sponges. The common Crumb- 
of-breadSponge (Halichondria p ) incrusts the 
rock with its yellow-brown mass, rising into ma- 
millary eminences, miniature volcanoes vomiting 
forth, not ashes and liquid fire, but jets of water 
and clouds of feecal particles. In general, how- 
ever, the sides of this cavern closely agree with 
those of the former in the character of their para- 
sitic cccupants. 

‘* A fine view of the Castle Hill, looking across 
the cove, is obtained from the interior of this 
cavern ; and one more limited, but perhaps more 
striking, from outside the entrance, looking 
through the perforation. The effect of the sun- 
light on the verdure of the hill, and on the spark- 
ling sea, is heightened by the obscurity of the 
archway, like a bright picture set in a deep black 
frame. 

‘* We return by the way we came, in order to 
enter the third cavern from the same side, viz., 
from the south. We are now near the middle of 
the island, standing before a perforation far more 
noble in all respects than the two preceding ones. 
The entrance is much loftier, wider, and more 

, irregular, and picturesque. It is flanked 
by great projections of rough honeycombed rock, 
that resemble the propylea of some august temple of 
old Egyptian architecture. We pass into the so- 
Jemn fane, and find ourselves in a lofty chamber, 
which an immense rude pillar in the centre divides 
into a principal and a secondary gallery. Just in 
front of this column the roof, which is rudely 
vaulted, rises to the height (as well as I could esti- 
mate it) of about forty feet, and the width of the 
cavern is about thirty.” 


The luminosity of the ocean has often 
attracted the interest of naturalists :— 


‘ Last night the water within the little harbour 
was splendidly luminous. No trace of light, how- 
ever, appeared on the smooth surface ; but when 
this was agitated, it blazed. The finest effect was 
produced by dashing a large stone down from the 





quay ; every drop of spray that splashed up was. 


luminous ; and thus a momentary star of many 
irregular rays of light was made, some of the lines 
reaching to fifteen or twenty feet. At the same 
moment a great circular wave was raised, which 
took the appearance of a bank, or annular agger, 
most intensely lustrous, but so transient that 
the progression of the wave could not be traced : 
the light sank into darkness in an instant. 
The Bristol steamer was just on the point of 
starting; and an impatient stroke or two of her 
paddles now and then illuminated the dark water 
under her quarter ; and the lowest step of the Quay 
stairs was every: instant covered with sparks, like 
diamond dust, by the tiny wavelets that washed 
over it and rolled off. « 

‘*T ran homefora bottle and securedadip. The 
Noctiluca was sufficiently abundant to account for 
the radiance ; but'there was also a singular creature 
even still more minute, in great numbers, which 
belongs to a genus enjoying a luminous reputation. 


It is a species of Ceratium, one of the Levusonta, |: 


not described, so far as I know. It is spindle- 
shaped, swelling into a globose form‘in the middle, 
and tapering off into a long spine at each extremity. 
A deep groove runs round the middle, the edges of 
which show ciliary action. The division which 
proceeds foremost in swimming has an accessory 
spine much shorter than the other, apparently 
jointed to it close to the groove, but pointing in 
the same direction. All the spines are straight. 
The two divisions may be compared to two valves 
of a shell, being firm, transparent, and resisting ; 
their surface is delicately punctured or stippled. 
The contents are granular, and of a rich yellow. 

‘When alive these animalcules swim fast, 
with an uniform gliding motion, the single spine 
foremost, occasionally revolving on the longitudinal 
axis ; and throwing about in all directions a flexible 
proboscis of excessive tenuity, two or three times 
the length of the whole body. This appears to 
proceed from an orifice in the shell (lorica), situated 
in the two-spined valve, not far from the ciliated 
groove. It appears like a waving line of light, 
whisked about with a lashing motion, and occa- 
sionally contracted into wrinkles, and apparently 
withdrawn into the shell. 

“* After death, every specimen that I examined 
protruded the internal parts, in globular vesicles of 
delicate subtilty, varying in size, which seemed to 
ooze out from apertures in the lorica. The animals 
averaged z7yth of an inch in length, and z$;th 
in width. 

**It is probable that much of the phosphores- 
cence last night may have been dependent on this 
animalcule. Ehrenberg says of C. tripos, a species 
which in some positions might be mistaken for 
this :—‘ The power of this creature to envolve light 
is placed beyond all doubt, as I took up nine 
phosphorescent drops, one after the other, from the 
water ; and I saw nothing else in each thana single 
animalcule of this species.’ ”” 


Another luminous appearance, as beautiful 
of its kind, though less mysterious in its 


origin, gladdened the author’s sight'‘in one of 
his excursions. 


“Night had already fallen,—a balmy summer 


night. After passing Pembroke, numbers of glow- 
worms, in the herbage of the hedge-banks, dis- 
played their tiny lamps, as if they would perform, 
in a small way, their services as light-houses to us 
on our homeward voyage. They were the more 
pleasing to me, because it is many years since I 
have seen these interesting insects ; though mean- 
while I have been familiar with their more illus- 
trious cousins—the fireflies of America and the 
tropics.” 

When we state that this book contains 
nearly 400 pages of such pleasant matter, 
with four-and-twenty plates, having the 
figures for the most part drawn and coloured 
with a very original and striking effect on an 
intense black ground, our readers may under- 
stand that there is matter sufficient in the 
volume for the occupation of a long sea-side 
holiday, and for many more days of home 
reflection and study afterwards. But we 
must not be too laudatory of the author’s 
labours. Mr. Gosse’s style of writing is ex- 
tremely pleasant, and has been much praised, 
but even he has‘his infirmities. The bathing 
machines of Tenby might very well have been 
passed without the following ‘ thalassine’ 
sketch :— 

‘In the midst of the crowd stand a dozen of 
white bathing-machines, and the busy bathing- 
women— uncouth, uncorsetted figures —in blue 
serge gowns with a ap of rags below, are 
moving to and fro ; while far off, within the verge 
of the breaking sea, the profane eye that dares 
wander in that direction, catches a glimpse of one 
of these brawny priestesses of Neptune offering a 
sacrifice to her divinity, in the shape of a slender 
figure with long: sable robe and dishevelled hair. 
{We cannot hear the shrieks, but we see with 





horror the arms dashed up-in despair, as the help- 





less victim is ruthlessly seized and plunged beneath 
the whelming wave.—We'll look no’ niore; it is 
too dreadful! Let us turn from the thalasvine 
immolation to other features of the scene.” 








The Sketcher. By the Rev. John Eagles, 
A.M., Oxon. Blackwood and Soiis. 


Tus elegant volume is a republication of 
essays which appeared, we believe, under 
the same title in the early numbers of 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ The writer, Mr. 
John Eagles, was born at Bristol in 1784, 
and after an education at Winchester and 
Wadham College, Oxford, took holy vrders, 
and officiated, first at St. Nicholas, Bristol, 
and afterwards at Halberton in Devon- 
shire, Wintford near Bristol, and Kin- 
nersley in Herefordshire, successively. He 
died at Clifton in 1855. He was, as the name 
of the volume imports, an artist as well as a 
writer, and his life appears to have been very 
actively devoted to both these pursuits. The 
literary merits of the author will best appear 
from the extracts we have inserted below; 
his views upon art matters may also be 
extensively gathered from his writings: His 
peculiar theory and practice of landscape re- 
presentation are described in a biographical 
sketch, which has been prefixed to the work 
by an anonymous and highly eulogistic editor. 
We are told that— , 
“His style was formed on the great Italian 
masters of landscape; amongst others, Gaspar 
Poussin and Salvator Rosa enjoying to the last 
his admiration and respect. He held that almost 
every beautiful scene in nature contained in itself 
many pictures, but that there existed generally 
one which was more living and forcible than the 
rest, which it was the business of the artistic eye 
to select and appropriate. He ever wished, if it were 
but by a few broad dashes and sweeping lines, 
to seize and secure on paper and canvass this soul 
of every scene. And what seemed confusion and 
carelessness to the eye of the observer in his exe- 
cution when beheld near, at a greater distance 
grew into a wonderful harmony and symmetry, 
showing that his hand never moved without being 
guided by the instincts of order and of beauty.” 


Some allowance, no doubt, must be made 
in this and the following passages for those 
laudatory suggestions which are natural to 
every preface-writer ; but when these have 
been dtity deducted, there seems enough in 
Mr. Eagles’s writings to show that he was an 
independent, sincere, and enlightened admirer 


of art, whatever may have been the success — 


of his pencil. The following passage will best 
illustrate the peculiar tastes of the writer, 
and his manner of dealing with the subject 
he wishes to illustrate. He says :— 
‘*Claude’s successful attempts are not in his 
landscapes, but in his marine pieces, There lay 
his peculiar forte. Nothing can exceed the beauties 
of his marine pieces. His buildings, his figures, 
sea and sky, all are in exquisite accordance. Al 
is poetical history. The grandest, perhaps, of this 
class is the Embarkation of St. Ursula; and I 
have one in my recollection, I know not to whom 
belonging, the Burning of the Trojan Ships. 
These pictures ate really magnificent. They make 
vulgarity stand dumb. But they do not, strictly 
speaking, belong to landscape. In that depart- 
ment, though there is in Claude always a certain 
cast of elegance, and pastoral elegance, it is of an 
age long after the golden. If not actual everyday 
nature, there is but a slight aim above it ; nor 18 
there much knowledge of composition—the : 
cial composition of lines. In this he, and all other 
artists perhaps that ever existed, must yield the 
palm to Gaspar Poussin. Gaspar is, indeed, the 
only truly; pastoral painter. 


Whatever his peneil 
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touches has an air of freedom ; there is all the un- 
restrained beauty of nature. His foliage lies, or 
waves, as Anacreon would have his mistress’s 
locks, ‘as they will,’ giving them life in volition. 
And who ever better understood the placid stream, 
the deep tarn, or mountain river, in its life and 
motion, from the first gushing, through all its 
course and rests? So his figures are all disengaged 
and free—are beings of leisure. They are of robust 
growth, natural vigour of limb and understanding, 
of arace sprung from the very woods and rocks, 
untamed and untameable to slave toil ; no artificial 
elegance-—the very reverse of the smirking, 
piping, cocked hat, and flowered shepherds of 
French crockery (how the artist must have de- 
tested them!) but all of the simple elegance of 
pastoral freedom and leisure, a part with and in- 
fluenced by the whole scenery—not as if.they com- 
manded it, or could command it, or would twist 
aside the streams, or cut a twig in all their land. 
Even the peculiarity of undress is entirely appro- 
priate. It makes them of the pastoral age, and 
such as never can belong to any other. Like their 
fratérnal trees, they are not ashamed to show their 
rind, They live in no dressed paradise ; all that 
is of the formal cast, as belonging to another 
beauty, that poetical painter rejects. All his 
pictures are, therefore, a just whole. Though he 
saw the beauty, as one who could be insensible 
to it, of the solemn cypress and pine, he would 
not overawe the simple youth and freedom of his 
foliage by their forbidding dictatorial cast. And 
it is remarkable that all his trees are in, or 
rather under than past, their vigorous growth. 
They aré of youth and freshness, like the fabled 
in-dwelling wood-Nymph and Faun that never 
grow old. Scarce any have attained the girt of 
timber to invite the axe, that the most avaricious 
eye shall never calculate their top and lop. 
They have the life of pastoral poetry in them- 
selves, and are therefore eternal in undying 
youth and vigour. And to make this his natural 
ideal perfect, nothing is introduced to disturb this 
serene life, unless, indeed, he paints a storm, and 
then, who ever tossed his foliage about like him, 
as if he were familiar with the winds, and knew 
all their ways, and played with and limited their 
power!—for you still see that there is but an oc- 
casional irruption of violence that will pass, to 
uproot and tear away perhaps some discordant 
objects, and that gentle Peace had but retired to 
the shelter of the shepherds’ homes, and would 
again soon walk forth in uninjured beauty. But 
in the whole landscape, no too rugged form, and 
no awful sublimity, is introduced, to mar, as it 
may be termed, the natural ideal. Accessibility 
18 a striking character in all his compositions. 
There is not a height or a depth unapproachable ; 
and this accessibility is marked throughout, or 
catefally indicated, by path, or road, or building, 
or figure. The whole terrene is for the inhabitants, 
and the inhabitants for the terrene, and all are 
free ‘to wander where they will.’ The accessi- 
bility is perfect, and it is of a home character, for 
all the lines tend into the scene, none out. The 
paths entice you within, where you may eat of 

e lotus, and never dream of departure. Then, 
again, his architecture, since termed Poussinesque, 
is of the same free character, and which is, in 
fact, the great charm of Italian architecture ;— 
(query, are the Italians indebted to the painters 
for it ?)—all the lines, however varied, are in ad- 
Mirable consent, assisting each other, apparently 
Meonfined by rule. Part seems added to part, 
Rot the one to match its opposite, but where 
utility may have directed ; and hence the eye is 
Presented with great variety, the horizontal and 
perpendicular lines of themselves being a sufficient 
contrast to the looser lines of foliage and rock, — 
and from this very variety, the more falling into, 
and forming a part of the ground on which the 

midings are raised—and which union the for- 
mality of architecture would otherwise forbid : and 
thus the very buildings, of no domineering preten- 
sions, are appropriate to the land and its inhabi- 
tants; that land of recognised peace that lies 
between Fairy Land and our common working 








world. Poussinesque buildings are the very per- 
fection of landscape architecture.” 


We will not stay here to observe in how 
many points the above criticism will clash 
with the tastes that are fashionable at the 
present day. We all remember the vials of 
scorn and contempt that have been poured 
out upon Claude’s figures and Gaspar’s foliage. 
Mr. Eagles’s remarks are essentially not 
critical, they are dissertational and expansive, 
but are not made with reference to the modes 
of thinking that were prevalent even in his 
own time. They bear the impress of the 
rural mind, which feeds upon its own vagaries 
and the prolific suggestions of natural scenery, 
uncorrected by the severer judgments which 
habits of close thinking induce. Butthestream 
of the writer’s observations, though it wanders 
“at its own sweet will,” is never dull or 
troubled ; on the contrary, itis always limpid 
and crystalline, frequently adorned with the 
flowers of poetic sentiment, and in many 
instances rising into a strain of high romantic 
beauty. Spenser, and the writers of his age, 
with the descriptive poets generally, seem 
to have been the staple of the author’s in- 
tellectual diet ; the abundant outpourings of 
his Muse are a perpetual echo of the senti- 
ment of Amiens’ song :— 

“Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me,” &e. 
The artistic aim of his writing, if such there 
be, is to apply to landscape those principles 
of word-painting which have since been so 
admirably employed for historical and de- 
scriptive purposes. Mr. Eagles attempts to 
sketch a Devonshire landscape, not in the 
actual water-colours of the palette, but in 
the figurative ones of the pen, mingled with 
allusions to literature, painting, and the 
kindred arts, during all the ages of their 
cultivation, with which these pages manifest 
the writer’s habitual acquaintance. With all 
this, however, it must be owned that there 
are many pages which might have been well 
curtailed or omitted, with no great loss to the 
reader ; many a vague speculation which will 
interest no one but the originator; many a 
piece of description so attenuated as to be 
vague and unsubstantial. The following, how- 
ever, is no unfavourable specimen of the 
writer’s art :— 

“Imagine you are looking to the centre of the 
piece. You see down through a great depth of deep 
bluish-grey (yet blending with it so many colours, 
it is difficult to say what it is, but it is very dark, 
and perhaps blue-grey prevails); this shade gra- 
dually becomes lighter, as it approaches the sides 
of the picture, and loses itself on the right, where 
it is approached by a golden light of distant illu- 
minated trees. The right is one of these ridges 
that separate the dells from each other ; it has its 
receding parts, out of which grow large trees, part 
of the stems of which only are seen throwing them- 
selves out in various directions, but more or less 
tending to the centre. This ridge terminates 
abruptly in rock, of no great depth, perhaps twenty 
feet, and is here broken iuto the foreground, 
which forms the passage through the dell. At the 
edge where the bluish depth described commences, 
is a fallen trunk stretching its length across, and 
gracefully throwing upwards the end towards the 
left ; thus, in composition, uniting the two sides. 
But the line of the bank, or continuation of the 
foreground, runs down towards the left corner, 
over which, of a lighter colour, though falling into 
the deep grey, is a misty distance of wood, broken 
only by the stems of tall trees, that rise up boldly 
from it, and spread out their bending branches to 
the right ; these are dark, but some light slender 
ones rise up, as it were seeking them, and insinuat- 
ing their tendril-like boughs among the stronger 





branches, all dropping with thick foliage, but 
playfully, and lightly edged. On the right there 
is a continuation of the rocky ridge into the 
central depth, where it is lost, but you see the 
continuation further marked by the tops of brown 
trees that evidently shoot from it below. Near the 
centre, the rock is rather abrupt, and out of it 
there grows a cluster of beautiful, graceful trees, 
one of which’ rises up light through the whole 
shade ; and nearly half-way up its smooth and 
clean bole, it is strongly illuminated by a sunlight, 
the same which gilds the background, over the 
ridge towards the right. This tree, and the rock 
from which it grows, form the character of the 
picture; all else is excellent, but the more 80, 
because it accords with that key to the sentiment. 
The rocks are just the colour to bring out the 
greens, of which there is great variety, all set off 
appropriately in their different parts by the reds 
and greys of the rock. Imagine the whole over- 
arched with foliage, the blue sky only seen dotted 
through it ; and from the nearest rock, in the very 
foreground, a great branch, boldly thrown to the 
very centre of the picture, with its large leaves as 
it were dropping gold and verdure, dark-green, yet 
transparently illuminated at their edges.i Moss- 
covered stones are thrown about, and luxuriant 
weeds and leafage growing, and springing, and 
bending all around.” 


On the whole, although these papers are 
better suited for the casual and ephemeral 


! purposes of a magazine, than to take. a 


standard place in literature, there is, nodoubt, 
a large class of readers who admire a diffuse, 
chatty style, not without the graces of poetic 
ornament culled from the ordinary sources, 
and who are willing to meet the want of 
mental exertion which is often to be found 
in the pages of our author, by a corresponding 
absence of effort in the task of reading him. 
To these such a book as ‘The Sketcher’ will 
be abundantly acceptable ; whilst the refined 
air which pervades its disquisitions, and 
the charming subjects of which it treats, wi 
recommend it to the attention of every person 
of true taste. 





Western Africa: its History, Condition, and 
Prospects. By the Rey. J, Leighton 
Wilson. With numerous Engravings. 
Low, Son, and Co. 

Mr. Witson’s book on ‘ Western Africa’ 

contains the most complete and circumstantial 

report that has yet appeared of the present 
condition of this part of the world, together 
with notices of its past history. aving 
passed nearly twenty years of his life in the 
country, visited every place of importance on 
the coast, and made extended excursions in 
many of the maritime districts; having studied 
and reduced to writing two of the principal 
native languages, and had much intercourse 
with the people, he is well qualified to write 
such a narrative. The best books by pre- 
vious travellers or historians have been con- 
sulted, including Barbot, Murray, Mungo 

Park, Walker, Fox, Bandinal, and Heeren. 

The chapter on the Ashantee coast has been 

condensed from Beacham’s book on the 

Gold Coast and Ashantee. What pertains 

to Dahomi is drawn from Lieutenant Forbes’ 

work on that country, Duncan’s ‘Travels,’ 
and Freeman’s ‘ Journal of a Visit to Daho- 

mi.’ But the largest portion of the volume is 

the result of the writer’s own observations 

and knowledge, and as such is entitled to at- 
tentive consideration. Several reports on 

Western Africa have been already published 

in America, especially those of Commanders 

Foote and Lynch. The Colonization Society’s 

Reports and the Messages of President 

Roberts of Liberia, have also from time to 
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time furnished. important information. But 
for the first time there now appears a con- 
nected and systematic account of all the dis- 
tricts which Europeans or Americans have 
been accustomed to visit on these coasts. The 
notices of the native customs and manners, 
occupations and superstitions, do not differ 
much from those that have been previously 
communicated by travellers, but in the account 
of the languages and literature of some of the 
native tribes valuable and novel information 
is presented in this volume. In natural his- 
tory there are also some remarkable notices, 
such as the description of a recently dis- 
covered species of orang-outang, or chimpan- 
zee, larger than any previously known :— 


*‘The most formidable of all animals in the 
woods of Africa is the famous, but recently dis- 
covered, Troglodytes Gorilla, called in the lan- 
guage of the Gabun, Njena. . The writer was the 
first to call the attention of naturalists to this 
animal, Toward the close of 1846 he accidentally 
came across the skull of one, which he knew at 
once, from its peculiar shape and outline, to belong 
to an undescribed species. After some search a 
second skull was procured, but of smaller size. 
No other portion of the skeleton could be procured 
for some time afterward. The natives, however, 
seemed to be perfectly familiar with the habits and 
character of the animal, gave minute accounts of 
its size, its ferocity, and the kind of woods which 
it frequented ; they also gave confident assurances 
that in due time a perfect skeleton should be pro- 
duced. In the mean time, impressions were taken 
in this country of the two heads which were pro- 
cured, and all the information that could be ob- 
tained from the natives was published, and served 
to awaken the liveliest interest among naturalists. 
Since then perfect skeletons have been taken to 
England and France, and brought to this country, 
so that scientific men have sufficient knowledge of 
the subject to assign this animal its proper place 
in natural history. It belongs tothe orang-outang 
or chimpanzee family, but is larger and much more 
powerful than any other known species. The writer 
has seen one of these animals after it was killed. It 
is almost impossible to give a correct idea, either of 
the hideousness of its looks, or the amazing mus- 
cular power which it possesses. Its intensely 
black face not only reveals features greatly exag- 
gerated, but the whole countenance is but one ex- 
pression of savage ferocity. Large eyeballs, a crest 
of long hair, which falls over the forehead when it 
is angry, a mouth of immense capacity, revealing 
a set of terrible teeth, and large protruding ears, 
altogether make it one of the most frightful animals 
in the world. It is not surprising that the natives 
are afraid to encounter them even when armed. 
The skeleton of one, presented by the writer to the 
Natural History Society of Boston, is supposed to 
be five feet and a half high, and with its flesh, 
thick skin, and the long shaggy hair with which it 
is covered, it must have been nearly four feet 
across the shoulders. The natives say it is fero- 
cious, and invariably gives battle whenever it meets 
asingle person. I have seen a man the calf of 
whose leg was nearly torn off in an encounter with 
one of these monsters, and he would probably 
have been torn to pieces in a very short time 
if his companions had not come to his rescue. 
It is said they will wrest a musket from the hands 
of a man and crush the barrel between their jaws, 
and there is nothing, judging from the muscles of 
the jaws, or the size of their teeth, that renders 
such a thing improbable. 

**The common African chimpanzee abounds in 
all ‘parts of Western Africa. Those of Southern 
Guinea are not so large as those higher up the 
coast. It is the nearest ,approximation to the 
human species of any of the monkey family. It is 
easily domesticated, is mild and sociable in dispo- 
sition, and gives unmistakeable evidence of strong 
personal attachments. Its character and habits 
are so well known that we do not feel it important 
to give it a more extended account.” 











On the subject of the slave trade, and the 
efforts that are made for its suppression, the 
following testimony to the success of the 


British squadron is valuable from an Ameri- 
can writer :— 


“The British squadron has renderéd important 
service to the cause of humanity. It has put down 
piracy on the African seas; has restored peace 
and tranquillity to a line of sea-coast of more than 
2000 miles ; has called into existence a large and 
flourishing commerce, and, at the same time, has 
thrown the shield of its protection over the cause of 
Christian missions, and all the varied agency that 
has been employed to promote thecause of humanity 
and civilization among the benighted inhabitants 
of this great continent. Jf these great objects are 
not worthy of British philanthropy, we know not 
where to find those that are. 


* * * * * 


‘*Some additional expense is incurred, it is true, 
in the way of prize-money, the support of a Court 
of Mixed Commission, and the temporary sup- 
port of recaptive slaves, but nothing in comparison 
with the great objects which are accomplished by 
the enterprise. If the resources of Great Britain 
were really tasked by this comparatively small 
outlay, it would become a matter of just inquiry 
how far it should be continued ; but so long as this 
is not the case, it will be difficult to point out any 
one object more worthy of her care and patronage. 

‘*TIn relation to the exposure of life, it is admit- 
ted that much sickness has been endured and many 
lives lost, but this was in the earlier stages of the 
enterprise, when the officers of the squadron were 
inexperienced in relation to the best means of pre- 
serving the health and lives of their crews. The 
practice more recently adopted of employing 
krumen and other natives of the country to per- 
form all that kind of labour which requires special 
exposure, has placed this enterprise on an entirely 
different footing, and made cruising along the coast 
of Africa nearly as safe as any where else. This 
fact is already known to the Board of Admiralty x 
and if the limits of this article would allow, we 
could prove from our own observations, not only 
in connexion with the operations of the squadron, 
but likewise that of trading-vessels, the justice and 
truth of this assumption. Commander Chamber- 
lain, of her Britannic Majesty's brig Britomart, 
informed the writer that he had been cruising on 
the coast nearly two years without having lost a 
man, or having had, so far as he knew, a single 
case of African fever on board his vessel; the 
United States sloop-of-war Yorktown, with a crew 
of nearly 200 men, cruised on the coast. two years 
without having lost a single man, and the writer was 
informed by Captain Bell that he had never had a 
healthier crew in any part of the world. Facts of 
a similar character without number have come 
under the observation of the writer in connexion 
with trading-vessels. It has uniformly been ob- 
served that where sleeping on shore has been 
avoided, and where temperance and cleanliness 
have been enforced, there has been little or no 
sickness that could be attributed to the climate. 
Since these and other measures for preserving 
health have been adopted on board of the cruisers, 
there has been little sickness, and still less mor- 
tality. 


‘If the Government of Great Britain would 
give efficiency to this enterprise, and bring the 
slave trade to a speedy termination, vessels of a 
better class should be designated to this service 
than those which have been stationed on the coast 


for a few years past. The writer pretends to no 
personal knowledge of the sailing qualities of 
vessels ; but an article has recently appeared in 
the London ‘Times,’ by one of the commanders 
who has been in the service, in which it is conclu- 
sively proved that a large number of the vessels in 
the African service for a few years past have been 
of the poorer class, and utterly unfit for the kind 
of service in which they are engaged. None but 
the fastest sailors can be’ of any real use. ‘Those 
employed by the slave-traders are the fastest that 





can be procured ; and to send in chase of them 





second or third-rate cruisers is but to subject the 
officers of the navy to disappointment and mortifi- 
cation. A small number of the fastest sailers 
would be more effective, and accomplish the under- 
taking with much more certainty. We do not 
pretend to define any particular length of time that 
it will be necessary to keep a squadron on the 
coast—this must, of course, be determined by cir- 
cumstances ; but, for our own part, we do not 
suppose that the period will be long before these 
exertions may be gradually diminished, until no 
farther necessity will exist. 

“Tn conclusion, we would suggest also the im- 
portance of forming a larger number of military 
and commercial stations along the coast, like those 
of Cape Coast and Akra. They might be erected 
on asmall and economical scale, and being gar. 
risoned by black soldiers, as they ought to be, the 
expense of maintaining them would be compara- 
tively small. These stations, while they would 
form important centres for the promotion of con- 
merce and the spread of Christianity, might be 
rendered very efficient in putting down the slave- 
trade. Treaties for this purpose might easily be 
formed with the African chiefs more immediately 
concerned ; and if they were thrown open to the 
free trade of all nations, as the English settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast are at the present time, 
very little jealousy would be felt in relation to any 
new territory which Great Britain might acquire 
for this purpose. The importance of such esta- 
blishments is enhanced, too, by the necessity which 
is felt for consular agents to adjudicate differences 
between captains of trading-vessels and the chiefs ~ 
of the country ; and this necesity will increase just 
in proportion to the increase of lawful commerce.” 

It is estimated that the annual exports from 
Western Africa are now about 2,000,000/; 
and this might easily be trebled in twenty 
years, if protection be continued to lawful 
commerce till it has taken deeper root in the 
native mind. About thirty years ago there 
were not more than ten or twelve trading 
vessels on the coast, besides the slavers ; now 
there are more than two hundred, with aggre- 
gate tonnage far exceeding that of the slave- 
trade in its time of greatest prosperity. __ 

With regard to Christian missions m 
Africa, the experience of Mr. Wilson, who 
was eighteen years actively engaged in this 
work of philanthropy, affords important i- 
formation and suggestions. He states that 
after long years of preliminary labour, some 
of the difficulties of missionary enterprise in 
this region have been overcome, more than 
twenty dialects of the native speech having 
been reduced to writing, and the Scriptures 
prepared for wide circulation, while hundreds 
of native youths have received a good Chris- 
tian education, and many thousands embraced 
Christianity, and exhibited in civilized com- 
munities the reality of their faith. 

The following: is a list of all the fixed set- 
tlements, European and American, on this 
part of the coast at the present time :—* the 
British colony at Sierra Leone; the Liberian 
settlements on the Grain Coast; one small 
French settlement at Grand Bassam, and 
another at Asaini, on the Ivory Coast; the 
British forts at Dix Cove, at Cape Coast, at 
Anamabo, and Akra; and the Dutch forts at 
Axime, at Butre, at Elmina, and Akra, on 
the Gold Coast; two small posts recently 
established at Badagry and Lagos by the 
English, on the Slave Coast; and a s 
English settlement on the Island of Fernan- 
do Po, near the coast of Benin.” The number 
of whites resident on the coast or adjacent 
islands is estimated at about three thousand, 
and there is about an equal floating popula- 
tion of whites engaged in commerce, and im 
the suppression of the slave trade. 
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The World’s Highway. Reprinted from the 
‘Calcutta Keview’ for March, 1856. 
Weale. 

The Euphrates Valley Route to India. By 

a Traveller. Stanford. 

Owe day this week we witnessed the arrival 

of an East Indiaman, a first-class ship, the 

Marlborough, after a voyage from Calcutta 

of eighteen weeks. Four months is about 

the average time by the Cape. The overland 
route by Egypt has brought the distance 
down to six weeks, and the times of the Indian 
mail may be almost as surely counted on as 
the post between London and Edinburgh or 
Dublin. But it was not likely that genius 
and skill would rest satisfied with -having 
achieved thus much. To reduce the distance 
between England and her dominions in India 
to the minimum is a grand project, one mode 
of carrying which into operation is explained 
in the article now reprinted from the last 
number of the ‘Calcutta Review.’ The plan 
is to continue to Bussorah, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, the European railways already 
completed as far as Belgrade, and about to 
be constructed from Belgrade to Constanti- 
nople. From Bussorah there would at the 
resent be communication with India by a 
ine of steamers, but ultimately there will be 

a prolongation of the railway through Persia 

and Beloochistan to Kurrachee and Bombay, 

when the distance from London to Calcutta 
will be reduced to a few days, and the tele- 
graphic distance to a few hours :— 

“The author of the scheme is the Managing 
Director of the East Indian Railway Company, 
Mr. R. Macdonald Stephenson. This gentleman, 
whose biography will one day give to the world a 
new instance of what may be achieved by energy 
and purpose, had watched from 1835 the progress 


of international communication with the East.. ‘He {*;] 


had seen the long-continued and strenuous effort of 
the commercial world to accelerate the communica- 
tion. He had comprehended from the first the 
magnitude of the trade which must one day be 
carried by the speediest route. In 1840, the suc- 
cess of the Peninsular and Oriental Company con- 
vinced him that the time was ripe for a yet more 
extended project. His idea was briefly this. He 
conceived it possible to girdle the world with an 
iron chain, to connect Europe and Asia from their 
furthest extremities by one colossal railway. A 
portion of this scheme is still too far in the future 
for us to do more than indicate its vastness. The 
remainder, all that falls within our scope, was to 
connect so much of the two continents as should 
enable a locomotive to travel from Calcutta to 
London with but two breaks, one at the Straits, 
and one at the Dardanelles. Even this, however, 
is sufficiently gigantic. The distance is one on 
which a locomotive might grow weary. The road 
lies. through separate kingdoms, each jealous of 
yielding the slightest advantage to each other. It 
crosses pathless deserts, passes regions inhabited 
only by tribes whose hand has been against every 
man since Ishmael became a warrior. Even if the 
physical difficulties are overcome, the political ob- 
stacles seem almost insuperable. We admit all 
this, and admitting, hope to show that the physical 
difficulties are over-rated, and the political have 
been smoothed away by Mr. Stephenson himself.” 

In a letter to Lord Palmerston, last year, 

. Stephenson presented a summary of the 
results of his efforts, and a statement of the 
prospects of the scheme :— 

“ March 81st, 1855. 


“ My Lord,—TI have the honour to request your 

ip’s consideration of a subject which has 

been permitted to remain in temporary abeyance, 

awaiting the precise period at which it could be 
most opportunely and effectually acted upon. 


Ty - The establishment of the National High- 
Way, via Constantinople, connecting Europe and 





Asia, under the combined protection of the prin- 
cipal European powers, was proposed in 1850, 
under your Lordship’s favourable auspices, to the 
Governments of France, Austria, Belgium, Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg, and to the authorities in Constanti- 
nople, whose cordial concurrence and co-operation 
were promised, whenever the time arrived to pro- 
ceed with the undertaking. 

“3. Iam most reluctant to trespass upon your 
Lordship’s valuable time, and shall, therefore, 
briefly state, that the progress of the Railways in 
India is so far satisfactory, that the first section of 
121 miles is in full operation, and that the line 
between Calcutta and Delhi (about 1000 miles) will 
be completed in 1857. 

‘“‘ 4, The connexion between the east and west 
coasts of India, by which Calcutta will join Hyder- 
abad in Scinde, will be carried out at an early 
period, and the European lines will be soon extended 
as far as the Danube. 

‘¢5, The intermediate links depend entirely upon 
the Sultan. The present occasion appears especially 
favourable for settling the terms of a concession 
which shall enable a private association under the 
protection of the European powers, to open the 
communication by Constantinople between the 
West and the East. 

‘6. Your Lordship, I hope, will concur in the 
views most respectfully submitted, that the con- 
struction of a Railway through European and 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia and Beloochistan, to 
Hyderabad, in Scinde (which will soon be con- 
nected by rail with Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Delhi, and Lahore,) would contribute materially 
to the interests of the countries traversed—that 
unless the present occasion be availed of, such 
another opportunity may not again be afforded 
for so favourable terms being obtained for Great 
Britain to secure that which is of so much real 
importance as a direct communication with her 
Indian possessions—and that a measure which 
shall secure the means of proceeding from London 
to and from all parts of India within a period of 
one week, and at a cost of less than half what is 
ow paid for a six weeks’ or four months’ passage, 
are points deserving the serious consideration of 
your Lordship. 

‘*7, I feel personally most anxious that this 
great enterprise should be determined upon and 
carried out, under the administration, as it was 
commenced under the auspices of your Lordship ; 
and I have only to state, that should your Lord- 
ship deem it advantageous for the general interests 
that I should personally communicate with your 
Lordship upon the subject, I have no doubt but 
that the permission of the Government of India, 
and of the Board of Directors, would he granted 
to my temporary absence under the circumstances ; 
when the complete arrangements which I shall 
propose, and which, with their concurrence pre- 
viously obtained, shall be prepared to carry out, 
shall be submitted to your Lordship, and if ap- 
proved of, I will undertake to connect London 
and Calcutta by Railway, and reduce the travelling 
distance to a few days, and the telegraphic distance 
to as many hours, before the end of the year 1865. 

“8. I shall require no pecuniary assistance 
from the Government. The moral influence and 
support of Great Britain and the other European 
powers interested, and the assurance of security 
and the protection of life and property, with the 
concession, by the Sultan, of land, and defined 
local privileges will alone be required. 

“TI await the favour of your Lordship’s views 
before proceeding further in the matter, and I have 
the honour to subscribe myself, 

** My Lord, 
* Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
(Signed) ‘RowLanp MacponaLp STEPHENSON.” 


The projector is not less sanguine as to the 
commercial prospects of the line :— 

‘The total length of the line from Belgrade to 
Bussorah, including the branch line from Bir to 
Scanderoon, is about nineteen hundred miles. The 
experience of the Continent and of the United 
States, and the experience now being acquired in 








India, all points to the same truth. Railways 
stripped of their English adjuncts, land and litiga- 
tion, cost about 10,0007. a mile. At that rate the 
amount ‘required for the line would be about nine- 
teen millions sterling. The receipts of the P. and 
O. Company alone were in 1855, 1,600,000J. 
That is, if the Railway obtained no more traffic 
than that Company, it would—expenses being in 
the usual proportion—still be enabled to pay a 
dividend of something like three and a half per 
cent. That the amount will be ten times as great 
it might not be very difficult to prove, but we have 
little inclination to undertake the task. We might 
quote authorities from Heeren to Chesney, and 
rummage the Custom houses of the world, and 
after all, all the facts we could collect would not 
equal the evidence we can bring forward in a line. 
All the passenger traffic and all the lighter goods 
traffic of two continents will pass over one cheap 
line. The trade which built the cities of the 
Mediterranean, the trade which half supports 
England, the trade to obtain a share of which 
America discusses plans almost too gigantic for the 
imagination, must be carried through this one 
artery. That the artery will be full is perceptible 
without more words of ours.” 


In previous letters, in 1850, Mr. Stephen- 
son narrated to Lord Palmerston, then 
Foreign Secretary, the progress of his 
labours in removing the political obstacles to 
the project.. The fear of injury to the port 
of Marseilles was the sole objection met with 
from the Continental powers interested in the 
railway. Russia was presumed to be hostile, 
and the inertness of Turkey was expected, but 
the war has cleared away most of the difficul- 
ties dreaded from these quarters. It may 
interest our readers to know the grounds on 
which the speedy and successful carrying out 
of this great project is based, and to see the 
spirit in which its projector has prosecuted 
his design :— 

“The world is but a little place after all, when 
viewed with the eyes of engineers instead of those 
of historians. Athens and Sparta may be mighty 
names. The valour of the latter, the intellect of 
the former may still exercise an influence, the 
strength of which we can scarcely even comprehend. 
But Athens is a county no bigger than Norfolk. 
A Railway from Athens to Sparta would not 
reach from Calcutta to Raneegunge. The area of 
all that Greece which is to us a land of so many 
nations and cities would scarcely cover the area of 
Portugal. Olympus may be majestic to the imagi- 
nation. Stephenson would not consider a tunnel 
through Olympus a wonderful undertaking. Peto 
would hand over the petty contract to some 
second-class foreman. The portion of the route 
in Europe is already almost complete. From 
Calais or Ostend to Pesth the line of Railway is 
unbroken. It is possible for a traveller leaving 
London by the South Western, and really in haste, 
to reach the capital of Hungary by Paris, Stras- 
burg, and Vienna, in eight-and-forty hours. 
Between Pesth and Belgrade a line is already in 
process of construction. Already the Sultan has 
sanctioned tenders for a line from Belgrade to 
Constantinople. A formal proposal has been put 
forward for the construction of the line. As in the 
instance of the Indian Railways, this first offer 
proved insufficient to tempt capitalists, and re- 
mained unanswered. The difficulty is merely one 
of detail. Let adequate terms be offered, and the 
work will be completed like a Railway in England 
or the United States. The materials procurable 
only from home, can be landed at Constantinople 
as easily as Alexandria. Europeans can work in 
the open air all along this road. Any number of 
navvies may therefore be imported to oversee the 
works. For ordinary labour the serfs are fully 
competent, and oppressed as they are would be 
readily tempted by English gold. Provisions are 
cheap and plentiful. The ‘Roving Englishman’ 
has given us a schedule of prices for pigs, sheep, 
and poultry which would make a Lothian farmer 
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gasp again. The war with its vast demands, and 
its reckless expenditure, has increased these prices 
till they afford no criterion for the present, but 
with the war the demand will cease. The low 
ranges which appear to present obstacles are 
pierced by a hundred passes, and are all less diffi- 
cult than the Western Ghauts, which Railways are 
now beginning to ascend, The Balkan, the most 
formidable obstacle in the road, may be either 
crossed or evaded. It is impossible of course to 
quote the result of actual survey. We may how- 
ever give the opinion of one well-known politician, 
Prince Callimaki. This gentleman, the ablest 
Greek who has of late years entered the service of 
the Porte, has been a candidate for the Hospo- 
dariate of Wallachia. He is profoundly acquainted 
with the country, and thus expressed himself at 
Paris to Mr. Stephenson: ‘From the nature and 
extent of the existing trade between Constantinople 
and Adrianople, and between Scutari and Is 
Nikmid, I feel assured that a Railway there would 
be from the beginning remunerative. I have in- 
spected the iron mines worked by my own govern- 
ment about Nessa Sophia and Philippoli, and 
believe coal exists in abundance all along the 
coasts of the Black Sea. I do not consider the 
Balkan an insuperable engineering difficulty, but I 
conceive it would be perhaps easier to avoid it by 
following the course of the Danube, and then 
skirting the Black Sea to Constantinople.’ ” 

As far as Constantinople the route is plain 
enough, and the difficulties, physical as well 
as political, may be readily surmounted. 
Beyond this, there have been no levels taken, 
no surveys made, and no data collected for 
accurate calculation. Yet there is no lack of 
sanguine speculation as to the work :— 

“From Constantinople to the head of the Gulf 
of Persia is but 1300 miles. There is a practi- 
cable road. There is a means of commencing 
the line at many points, instead of beginning 
at both ends only. There is labour in abun- 
dance. The route walked over, though not 
surveyed, would be from Scutari to Is Nikmid or 
Izmid, a place with a population of. 4000, and 
known as the great resort for residents of Con- 
stantinople, wealthy enough to afford the luxury 
of a change of air. Thence the line would pro- 
bably. strike southward by the Valley of the Saka- 
riah River, to Eskishehr, keeping to the South of 
Sevrihissar and Balahissar, by Chunder to the 
South of Lake Touz, by Iskil and Akserai, Soanli, 
and Kala Hissar to Malatich. Then emerging 
from the mountain pass of Eez Oglou it would 
strike the head of the Euphrates. From thence 
to Mesko the country is one uninterrupted level 
= Thence, passing to the west of the Singar 

ills, or to the west of Lekrit, Aslaik, and Bag- 
dad, it would cross the canals which connect the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and finally passing Kornah, 
at the confluence of those giant streams, would 
terminate at the Persian Gulf. For one-half of 
the road it is evident we have a route which, how- 
ever little known, has been traversed, crossed, and 
noted by civilised men. For the remainder we 
have the valley of the Euphrates.. Wherever, as 4 
rule, a river can run, a Railway can be made, and 
through more than half the route it willrun by the 
banks of important rivers. Then as to the points 

at which the work may be commenced. At one 
point, Bir, the Euphrates, still navigable, is not a 
hundred miles from Scanderoon, one of the best 
and deepest ports in the Mediterranean. A short 
branch Railway would render the Euphrates almost 
as accessible as the Nile. Long before the Rail- 
way could be completed, a direct communication 
might be established between Scanderoon and 
Bombay. By this road, also, men and materials, 
navvies and iron, labourers and engines might be 
shot out upon the centre of the line. It might, 


therefore, be commenced as ft were at four ends at 
once, and the prooess of construction be thus ac- 
celerated by at least one-half. This section, too, 
opening as it does a new road between Bonibay 
and the Mediterranean, may create a most im- 
portant subsidiary traffic. I+ would, of course, be 


the grand route for the merchants of the Italian 
States, and even, perhaps, for French exports to 
India. The only remaining difficulty, the supply 
of labour, is simply a question of expense. We 
will imagine that the country itself can add nothing 
in this respect ; that Arabs will not work for us 
as they did for Mr. Layard ; that the men who 
keep up the system of canals will laugh at Fering- 
hee gold. Even then, if-every labourer must be 
imported, the problem is easy of solution. There 
are three entrances to theline. At Constantinople 
we all know there is labour. Even a Turk will 
work if he is well paid, and called an overseer. 
The rayahs will work at cuttings as readily as 
canals, at embankments as readily as roads. They 
will not be the less numerous because regularly 
paid, or the less industrious because exempt from 
what Curzon calls ‘stick ad libitum.’ For the 
work to which they are incompetent, we can em- 
ploy the stronger races of the shore of the Black 
Sea, the men who now do the drudgery of the 
French encampment. For the centre points we 
shall have all the labour available by sea. The 
work is not like that on the barrage of the Nile. 
The climate is thoroughly invigorating, and with 
the slightest care, even Europeans can be employed 
for seven months in the year in the open air. At 
all times they can do the work they perform in 
India, the task of superintendence. For actual 
labour, we have all the races on the shores of the 
great inland sea. Fellahs may be hired. Black 
labour may be purchased from the African coast, 
and in a few months, 200,000 labourers could be 
collected on the Euphrates. For the Southern 
terminus, we have the men who are now working 
on the Western lines of India, the labourers of 
Bombay and Cutch, Kattywar, Guzerat, and 
Broach. The hordes of Chinese, moreover, who 
annually swarm off to California and Australia, to 
Siam and Singapore, can be as easily attracted 
to the Persian Gulf, and there are no better 
labourers in the world. In short, the whole affair 
resolves itself on this as on every other line, into a 
mere question of expense.” 


At the head of the Persian Gulf the first 
section of the line ends, and here the chief 
difficulties of the scheme begin. The original 
plan was to carry the line through Fars, 
Laristan, and Beloochistan, the most moun- 
tainous and rugged of Asiatic provinces, and 
peopled by wild and warlike tribes. Con- 
sideration of these obstacles has led Colonel 
Sheil, the Persian envoy, to suggest a dif- 
ferent route by the coast. riting from 
Teheran in 1850, Colonel Sheil says :— 


‘I propose for your consideration a different 
line. 

‘From Mohemmera (near Bussorah) to the 
Indus there is a low level belt of land of varying 
width, which runs along the sea, {separating the 
latter from the highlands of Laristan, Fars, Ker- 
man, and Beloochistan. 

“The word level has probably exceptions, but 
if mountains do in any part extend to the séa, 
which is not unlikely in Laristan, they are at all 
events of infinitely less account than those before 
mentioned: and assuming that there are places 
impracticable for railway operations, the sea is at 
all events at hand for transport by steamer to the 
spot where the line has been resumed. 

‘* Any speculations are unnecessary of the im- 
mense advantage of the vicinity of the sea for all 
purposes connected with the construction, mainte- 
nance, and preservation of the line. 

‘*The chief objections which occur to me with 
regard to this line compared with any more northern 
line, are the great heats of the climate during cer- 
tain months, its insalubrity at the same period, 
and its distance from the commerce of the northern 
and central parts of Persia.” 


THE republication of this article from the 
‘Calcutta Review’ has elicited the ‘pamphlet 
on the Euphrates Valley Route, a scheme 








carried into execution within a brief period, 
Mr. Stephenson’s statements are criticised 
somewhat roughly, and his claims to the 
merit of projecting a great line are con: 
temptuously spoken of, Whatever has been 
done, beyond the marking out a conjectural 
route upon the map, is said to be the work of 
Colonel Chesney, Mr. Ainsworth, Dr. James 
Thompson, and others who have explored or 
surveyed portions of the regions under ques- 
tion. At the same time, the following pas. 
sage admits the probability of the railway 
communication with India being ultimately 
completed, and it is the interest belonging to 
this fact that induces us to notice the subject 
thus at length, without being influenced by 
the statements of rival companies or specula- 
tors. Granting all that can be said against 
Mr. Stephenson and his route, we read in the 
pamphlet of the traveller :— 


‘*Tt is to be hoped that some day, when the line 
of railway from Belgrade to Constantinople comes 
into action, and has been united with the railways 
of Hungary; and the line of the valley of the 
Euphrates has been also brought into operation ; 
that a connecting link will be established between 
the two across Asia Minor, by sucha feasible routé 
as we could readily give the details of, and which 
would include the plains of Cilicia Campestris, 
the pass of Kulak Boghaz, the plain of Nigdeh; 
the valley of the Halys, and the. great Constan- 
tinopolitan road, by Hadji Hamsah, Boli,. and 
Ismid, as originally laid before the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and not 
by such an impracticable and visionary line as 
that proposed by Mr. R. M. Stephenson.  Itis 
also to be hoped that some day Sir Justin Sheil’s 
plan may be put into execution, and that the mari- 
time line which would bring the valley of the 
Euphrates into connexion with that of the Indus, 
or the Euphrates and Tigris railway into conjunction 
with the Scinde railway, may be carried out; but 
in the niean time it is obvious that the Persian 
Gulf presents such facilities for steam navigation, 
can indeed be navigated by steamers of such small 
dimensions, that an almost daily communication 
could be established without incurring overwhelm- 
ing expenses ; and that such communication, in 
connexion with the route by the valley of the Ev. 
phrates, is infinitely preferable to a line exposed to 
such strong objections on the score of expense, 
difficulties, and dangers, as those which are urged 
by Sir Justin Sheil and Colonel Hennel against 
the proposed line of Mekran.” 


Of the route by the valley of the Euphrates, 
with which the name of Colonel (now Gene- 
ral) Chesney has been honourably associated; 
an account appears in a Memoir by W. P.. 
Andrew, Esq., the Chairman of the Com- 
pany :— 

‘«The proposition is to connect the Mediterranean, 
and the Persian Gulf by a railway from the ancient 
port of Seleucia, by Antioch and Aleppo, to Ja'ber 
Castle on the Euphrates, of eighty miles in length; 
and afterwards from thence by Hit, and o 
towns, to Bagdad, and on to Kurnah, at, the con- 
fluence of the Euphrates and Tigris, or Bussorah, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. Thence by steamer’, 
communication will be established with all parts of 
India. = i 

“It is only proposed at present to execute the 
first section, about eighty miles of railroad, from 
the ancient port of Seleucia in the Mediterranean 
to Ja’ber Castle on the Euphrates ; below which 
point, the navigation of the river is permanently 
open, for steamers of light draught and the boats 
of the country, for 715 miles to Bussorah, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. . 

‘“‘Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, has undértaken to 
furnish steamers to navigate the Euphrates, capable 
of carryiug a large amount of merchandize at 
passengers, at a speed of twelve knots an how 
when loaded, and with a draft of two feet. 





more defined in its plans, and likely to be 





“ A steam route being thus established betwee 
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the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian Gulf, the |} 


shortest and most rapid means of communication 
between the capitals and emporia of the West and 


* Fast would be at once open for political and com- 


mercial purposes. It being intended to co-operate 
with the river and make it available for commerce, 
by removing natural obstructions, and introducing 
steamers of improved construction, and to super- 
sede it by the railway only when circumstances 
appear to demand it, the future sections of the line 
will be gradually carried down the valley of the 
£uphrates, from the right bank, opposite Ja’ber 
Castle to Phumsah, the ancient Thapsacus. Cross- 
ing into Mesopotamia at this suitable place, the 
railway will be carried along the valley by Anah 
and Hit to the environs of Bagdad; and thence 
by Babylon and Hillah to the confluence of the 
hrates and Tigris at Kurnah, where there is 
suffciont depth of water for the largest steamers ; 
or to Bussorah, thirty-seven miles nearer the head 
of the Persian Gulf, where an extensive trade is 
already established, and where there is ample 
accommodation for square-rigged ships of large 
burden. * Ki 3 
“The importance of the Euphrates, as a second 
and more expeditious route to our Indian posses- 
sions, is daily forcing itself upon the public mind ; 
and as the whole of Northern India and Central 
Asia, from the banks of the Oxus to the gates of 
Delhi, will shortly have‘an outlet to the sea by the 
Scinde Railway from Kurrachee to Hydrabad, and 
along the valley of the Indus, such a route would 
seem to become imperative. ile: 
“By the arrangement now proposed, India 
would be reached in fifteen days, or about half 


the time now occupied, viz. :— 
Miles. Days. Hours. 
London to Trieste by rail, and from 
thence by steamer to Seleucia 
Seleucia to Ja’ber Castle, by railway 73 
Ja’ber Castle to Bussorah, by steamer 935 
Bussorah to Kurrachee, by steamer. 940 


14 12” 


Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the 
more extended scheme of ‘the world’s high- 
way,’ the route described in this memoir is 
one unquestionably practicable, and com- 
manding advantages which ought to secure 
its speedily being brought into operation. 
The importance of the ancient port of Seleucia 
has been fully proclaimed by Gen. Chesney 
and by Captain Allen, R.N., the latter officer 
having reported that it is capable, at a trifling 
expense, of being made one of the finest har- 
bours in the world. Eighteen miles from 
Seleucia is Antioch, in the midst of the fer- 
tile valley of the Orontes, along which the 
line can be carried with little expense or diffi- 
only. Aleppo, with 90,000 inhabitants, one 
of the richest cities in Syria, and the chief 
emporium of the trade of the country, is 
forty-two miles from Antioch. Ja’ber Castle, 
thirty-nine miles from Aleppo, is on the 
Euphrates, and offers every facility for the 
construction of docks. The memoir by Mr. 
Andrew presents details and estimates which 
afford a most favourable view of the com- 
mercial prospects of the line. As to the 
navigability of the Euphrates at all seasons 
there is still some difference of statement, 
but the reports of those best qualified to bear 
testimony give no discouragement in this 
respect. Ultimately a line of railway through- 
out the whole valley to the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf will be doubtless completed, but 
meanwhile political and commercial motives 

tge the execution of the line from Seleucia 
to Ja’ber, and the establishment of a route 
W which the tedious and dangerous naviga- 
tion of the Red Sea may be avoided, and the 
ancient centres of the world’s commerce and 

lation opened up to modern enterprise 
ilization. 
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The Logic of the Christian Faith: being a Dissertation of 
Scepticism, Pantheism, &c. By Patrick E. Dove. Edin- 
burgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 

The Lost Solar System of the Ancients discovered. By John 
Wilson. 2vols. Longman and Co. 

—a in Time of War. By Sydney Dobell. Smith, Elder, 
an 0. 

Western Africa: its History, Condition, and Prospects. By 
the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson. With numerous Engrav- 
ings. Low, Son, and Co. New York: Harper Brothers. 

Jaufry the Knight and the Fair Brunissende: a Tale of the 
Times of King Arthur, Translated from the French 
Version of Mary Lafon, by Alfred Elwes. Lllustrated 
with Twenty Engravings by G. Doré. Addey and Co. 

The Young Lord, Wy the Author of ‘The Discipline of Life, 
2vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Sunshine and Shadow: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Mabel. 
3 vols, Newby. 

The Sketcher. By the Rev. John Eagles, AM. Blackwood 
and Sons. 

The World’s Highway. John Weale. 

The Euphrates Valley Route to India, By a Traveller. 
Stanford. 

Practical Astronomy, Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, and 
Meteorology : being a Guide to the Practice of Navigation 
and Phenomena of the Atmosphere. By J. R. Tome, 
Hugh Breen, Esq., John Scoffern, M.B., and E, J. Lowe, 
Esq., F.R.A.S. Houlston and Stoneman. 

Elementary Arithmetic. By Edward Sang, F.R.S.E. Black- 
wood and Sons. 

Eleven Hundred Questions on the Use of the Globes. By 
William Hardcastle. Relfe Brothers. 

A Key to Eleven Hundred Questions on the Use of the 
Globes. By William Hardcastle. Relfe Brothers. 

Outlines of Modern History. — Chambers’s Educati 
Course. W.and R. Chambers. 

THE Treatise on the Logic of the Christian Faith 

has important bearings both on philosophy and 

theology. Mr. Dove proceeds on the principle of 
tracing and examining human thought and rea- 
soning, from the absolute negation of belief up to 
the highest and most complex form of faith. First, 
there is an examination of Scepticism (or the uni- 
versal negative) ; then of Pantheism (or the uni- 
versal affirmative); and Natural Theology and 
Revelation (or the particular affirmative). The 
particular negative, being the form of argumenta- 
tion employed against superstitions and false re- 
ligions, is not discussed. In meeting the philoso- 
phic difficulties which have been supposéd to lie 
in the way of a positive theology, the author 
shows, by appeal to the first principles of the 
common reason of mankind, that those difficulties 
arise from fallacies, from illicit processes, or from 
an imperfect analysis of thought. The argument 
professes to show :—‘‘1. That a theologic argu- 
ment is rot, and cannot be, the demonstration of 
a theorem, but the solution of a problem. 2. That 
philosophic Scepticism is untenable, inasmuch as 
science does actually attain to the knowledge of 
causes, and uses causes in the ordinary operation 
of indubitable calculation. 3. That Pantheism is 
merely a mode of viewing the universe which might 
be entertained by a single individual, if existing 
alone, and having no intercourse with other beings 
or fellow-creatures, 4. That the induction from 
nature is altogether unsatisfactory, and cannot lead 
to an Infinite Person. 5. That the moral argu- 
ment is absolute, and, therefore, infinite. 6. That 
the moral idea being projected into the region of 
nature, the two regions become united, and nature 
is seen to arise from the will of the Moral Deity. 

7. That the only possible mode of arriving at 

objective truth is by a Revelation from an Infinite 

Being ; which Revelation shall be subjective in its 

evidences and objective in the matter of its truth,” 

Such are the philosophic conclusions which Mr. 

Dove establishes in his ably argued dissertation. 

Philosophy, ‘ falsely so called,’ is combated on its 

own ground, and the two subtlest forms of un- 

belief, that which affirms that all our knowledge is 
subjective, and the Pantheistic merging of all 
things in abstract Deity, are shown to be untenable. 

One of the most important and remarkable sections 

of the work is that which proclaims the insufficiency 

of a theological argument from éxternal nature. 

On this subject we shall have some remarks to 

offer in reviewing the book. 

So far as any coherent aim can be traced through- 
out the ponderous volumes of Mr. Wilson’s Solar 
System of the Ancients, the attempt of the author 
appears to be to show that the elementary laws of 











gravitation were known to the ancient Burmese 
and Egyptians. He states the arithmetical rela- 
tions between the measurements of time, velocity, 
and space in the case of a falling body, and then 
endeavours to trace some fanciful analogy to this 
in the relative proportion between the axis and 
ordinate of a section of a Burmese temple or an 
Egyptian pyramid. He says (vol. i. p. 206), ‘The 
Birman solid hyperbolic temples are syinbolical of 
the law of the velocity described by a body gravi- 
tating to the centre of force. The Egyptian solid 
pyramidal temples are typical of the law of the 
time corresponding to that velocity.” Subsequent 
parts of the book consist of extracts from ancient 
and modern writers, scraps of history and travels, 
and various statements of fact and fiction, so un- 
connected and incongruous as to lead to the belief 
that the book has been compiled out of jest or 
bravado, or is the effect of some more melancholy 
condition of mind. The following passage is 
hardiy sane. We extract at random, from vo 
ii. p. 329:—‘‘ Since the obelisk represents the dis- 
tance and periodic time of a planet’s revolution 
round the sun, and as unity in the obelisk = 334 
foot, or nearly 14 inches, which is about the dis- 
tance between the steps of a ladder, or the radlines 
of a ship, the time of ascent to the planet Ninus, 
the abode of the gods, is very poetically described 
by Southey, in the ‘Curse of Kehama,’ where 
Ereenia ascends to Mount Calasay.” , 

The Tale of Jaufry the Knight and the Fair 
Brunissende, as translated from the French version 
of Mary Lafon, is founded on an old poem in 
the Provengal language, of which two manuscript 
copies are preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Paris. The author of the legend is unknown, and 
it is said to have been brought by a troubadour 
from the court of the King of Aragon. It 
contains many striking descriptions and allusions 
to subjects which were popular in the romantic 
literature of the middle ages. ‘‘ Two peculiarities,” 
says the author of the French version, ‘‘enhance the 
value of this poetic gem ; one is the influence of 
Arabic ideas, of which it has a distant savour, 
like the balmy oases of the East ; and the other, 
the inspiration which it evidently lent to Cervantes. 
If, for instance, we discover therein the roc, the 
wishes, and the tent of the fairy Paribanon, as 
traces of the Arabian Nights, we behold, on the 
other hand, that this romance of Jaufry has 
furnished Cervantes with the first idea of the ad- 
venture of the galley-slaves (desdichados galeotes), 
the Knight in Green (cavallero del verde quan), 
the braying of the regidors (rebuzno de los dos regi- 
dores), the Princess Micomicona, and the En- 
chanted Head.” Apart from these grounds of 
interest, the tale of Jaufry and Brunissende is full 
of interest, from its sketches of the life and literature 
of the times of chivalry. The volume is embellished 
with clever illustrations by Gustav Doré. 

The new novel by Lady Emily Ponsonby is in- 
teresting as a story, and still more to be com- 
mended for the tone of high principle with which 
it is pervaded, and the profitable lessons it incul- 
cates. In the young lord is delineated 2 man of 
wealth and influence, with much firmness and 
energy of character, and disposition to be actively 
employed in doing good in his station. A friend 
of his father, seeing these qualities in the son, had 
left him guardian of his daughter. This charge 
he honourably fulfilled, and hereby hangs the tale. 
From the first, the reader comes to the conclusion 
that it will be a case between the young lord and 
his fair ward, the obviousness of which dénouemen 
spoils a little of the interest of the history. But 
various crosses and misadventures intervene, in- 
cluding the rejection of the young lord when in his 
highest prosperity, and his acceptance afterwards, 
at a time when severe personal trials rendered his 
union with his beloved Sybil doubly necessary for 
his happiness. He was afflicted with blindness, 
and this, with other trials, had subdued and soft- 
ened a spirit naturally proud and severe, with all 
its good qualities. In describing the discipline 
through which he passed, and the works of bene- 
volence which he directed, useful lessons are con- 
veyed to readers in any sphere of life. 
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In the story of Sunshine and Shadow there are 
well-drawn characters and abundance of incidents, 
while the ordinary narrative and sentiment, com- 
mon to all novels of the kind, are relieved by some 
passages of melo-dramatic interest. 

The present volume of Orr’s Circle of the Sciences 
embraces treatises on the following subjects :--- 
Practical Astronomy, Navigation, Nautical Astro- 
nomy, and Meteorology, by Professor Young, of 
Belfast College; Mr. Hugh Breen, of the Green- 
wich Observatory; Mr. John Scoffern and Mr. 
Lowe, of Highfield House Observatory, in Notting- 
hamshire. The treatises are written in a popular 
style, and are copiously illustrated. 

Mr. Sang’s Treatise on Elementary Arithmetic 
is designed as the first of a series of treatises on the 
subjects commonly classed under the title of 
Mathematics. In the Elementary Arithmetic it 
is the author’s object and ambition to treat the 
subject as a science as well as an art—‘“‘having, 
during long experience as preceptor in the higher 
departments of mathematics, observed that almost 
all the difficulties which the student encounters are 
traceable to an imperfect acquaintance with arith- 
metic.” Those who are conscious that their know- 
ledge of numbers is imperfect or empirical will do 
well to study Mr. Sang’s elaborate and ingenious 
treatise ; in doing which, the intellect more than 
the memory will be called into exercise. 

The Questions and Examples by Mr. Hard- 
castle form a good supplementary volume to any 
treatise on the globes, consisting of exercises, 
proposed by the author to his own pupils, in the 
course of a long period of educational duty. Some 
of the questions are simply arithmetical exercises, 
or ‘‘sums ;”’ but many are purposely framed to 
involve arithmetical calculations with the actual 
use.of the globes. Brief statements of the theory 
of the subject, and of the rules for practice, are 
prefixed to each section of the exercises. It is a 
useful educational book, and deserves the favour 
of the scholastic profession. A separate volume 
contains a key to the questions, for the benefit of 
tutors and teachers. vie ; 

The Treatise on Modern History, in Chambers’s 
‘Educational Course, is a continuation of that on 
Medieval History, in the same series, and prepared 
on the same plan. In a period so crowded with 
great events as the last three centuries, it would be 
impossible to give more than a compendious 
summary, attention being paid to fulness of 
matter and accuracy of statement, rather than to 
the literary style of the work. The compilers 
diligence in research and skill in condensation 
are to be commended ; and the volume forms a 
very useful manual of modern history, from the 
time of the Reformation to the close of the Russian 
war last year. A supplementary chapter contains 
brief notices of the history of art, science, and 
literature since the Reformation. A copious 
index adds to the completeness and utility of the 
book. a 
New Bditions. 

The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, By the Rev. W. J. Cony- 
beare, M.A., and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A, 2 vols. 

Second Edition, carefully Revised and Corrected, Long- 


man and Co, 
A Course of Practical Geometry: being an Introduction to 


every Branch of Mathematical Drawing. By W. Pease, 

C.E. Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. 

By J. A. Pease. Relfe Brothers. 

The ‘* Lion-Killer ;” or, the Life and Adventures of Jules 
Gérard during his Ten Years’ Campaigns among the Lions 
of Northern Africa, Condensed Edition for the Million. 
Lambert and Co. 

Tue Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Conybeare 

and Howson, has become a standard work in 

biblical literature, and brought honour on the 

English scholarship and criticism of our time. In 

the second edition, revised and corrected, the 

authors have striven to render the work more 
complete in itself, and more useful to the student 
of the scriptures and of history. The researches 
of the most recent travellers and commentators 
are embodied in the work ; some notices, such as 
that of the discovery of the ancient city of Laswxa, 
this year, by the Rev. G. Brown, in the yacht St. 

Ursula, being introduced while the sheets were 

passing through the press. 





The Course of Practical Geometry, by Mr. Pease, 
late of the Royal Laboratory Department, Wool- 
wich, revised and enlarged by Mr. J. A. Pease, 
of the Grammar School, Henley-on-Thames, is 
well adapted to serve as an introduction to the 
various branches of mathematical drawing. Its 
utility has been tested by competent teachers, and 
a testimonial in its favour is its being recommended 
by the Government Department of Science and 
Art. 

The popularity of the subject of wild sports is 
attested by the demand for The Lion Killer, or 
the Life and Adventures of Jules Gérard. To the 
numerous editions that have already appeared is 
now added ‘a condensed edition for the million,” as 
the title-page terms it, in which the principal parts 
of the original narrative are given, with all the 
most wonderful stories of peril and adventure. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland: with Routes 
through Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine. By Francis 
Coghlan, Tallant and Allen, 

The Liberation of Abd-el-Kader: an Ode. Written for the 
Baptismal Féte of the Prince Imperial. Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Co. 

The Scottish Philosophy: a Vindication and Reply. By the 
Rev. John Cairns, A.M. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 

History of the Parliamentary Representation of Preston 
during the last Hundred Years, By William Dobson. 
Preston: Dobson and Son. 

First Principles of General Knowledge simp d 


ly Explained, 
By Susanna M, Paull. For the Use of Schools. Relfe 
Brothers. 


Notes of Lessons on the Coilects of the Church of England, 
Part I, Advent Sunday to Whitsunday. Compiled by 
Henry D. Brooke, C.L.S. Wertheim and Macintosh, 

The History of Jean-Paul Choppart; or, the Surprising 
Adventures of a R yy. lambert and Co, 

Dramatic Songs for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass 
Voices. The Music eomposed by Edward F, Fitzwilliam. 
D’Almaine and Co, 

THE mukers and sellers of Guide Books are pro- 

fiting largely by the public confidence restored to 

France since the assumption of Imperial power by 

Louis Napoleon. Mr. Coghlan complacently de- 

clares that France was never more prosperous, and 

fervently prays ‘‘ that she may long enjoy her pre- 
sent repose and prosperity !” 
he observes, with more feeling than grammar, 

“*be a question of doubt whether English travellers 

shall visit Paris, or, as it has been for the last few 

years, shunned by the nervous and timid tourist.” 

Many of these visitors will need guide-books, and 

Mr. Coghlan has provided a series combining the 

advantages of cheapness, conciseness, and general 

accuracy. Towards rival guide-books the author 
is not always civil. The introductory remarks and 
general hints on travelling contain some useful 
information, especially for pedestrian tourists. For 

those who have means and leisure for more than a 

brief excursion in the districts described,. Mr. 

Coghlan’s Guide-books will be found occasionally 

superficial, and in style somewhat uncouth, but the 

great set-off against their faults is, that they have 
been drawn up from personal observation, and with 
the aid of experienced travellers and tourists. 

The Ode on the Liberation of Abd-el-Kader is 
noticeable only for the writer’s fervid admiration 
of the Imperial liberator, whom Abd-el-Kader is 
made to speak of as ‘‘the elect to sovranty sub- 
lime, and mightiest in the chronicles of Time.” 

Mr. Cairns’ pamphlet refers to polemical and 
personal matters connected with the canvass for 
the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The election of Mr. Fraser, 
of whom Mr. Cairns was a zealous supporter, has 
removed the interest of the discussion, so far as 
personal claims were concerned. 

The History of the Representation of Preston 
during the last hundred years is an interesting 
local chronicle, and suggestive of striking thoughts 
on national politics and history. The historian 
could derive some valuable notices from compari- 
sons of such local records and narratives. The 
papers first appeared in the columns of the 
‘Preston Chronicle,’ from which journal they are 
now reprinted. 

Mrs. Paull’s Manual of Questions and Answers 
on the First Principles of General Knowledge, 
forms an excellent text-book for teachers in im- 
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parting instruction on ‘‘common things.” The 
present little volume is a continuation of a former 
series of questions on the same plan, but designed 
for younger pupils. 

The History of Jean-Paul Choppart, or the Ad- 
ventures of » Runaway, is translated, with con. 
densation, from a tale that has been long popular 
on the Continent; but it is not so well suited for 
English readers, though containing some most 
amusing chapters. It forms one of a new series of 
publications, to be entitled the Entertaining Lj. 
brary, intended for younger readers than the 
Amusing Library, of the same publishers, 

Mr. Fitzwilliam’s Collection of Dramatic Songs, 
with pianoforte accompaniments, comprise six 
for bass or barytone, six for contralto, six for 
tenor, and six for soprano, with two or three sup- 
plementary lays. The words of the songs show a 
most miscellaneous list of authors, including Ben 
Jonson, Queen Elizabeth, J. B. Buckstone, Béran. 
ger, George Coleman, Kirke White, Sir Walter 
Scott, Bon Gaultier, and Mrs. Hemans. The 
music, by Mr. Fitzwilliam, is generally suitable to 
the strain and subject of the song, and often marked 
by striking and pleasing melody. 


List of New Books. 


Account of Prizes awarded by Miss B. Coutts, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Arthur O'Leary, 12mo, bds., Railway Library, Vol. 118, 2s. 
Bellew's (Kev. J. C. M.) Sermons, $vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Blundell’s (J. W. F.) Scrofula, 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Brewster's (Sir D.) Stereoscope, post &vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Burns’ (R.) Works, Library Edition, Vol. I.. royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Catheart's (Sir G.) Military Operations in Kaffraria, 8vo, cloth, 12, 
Cwsar’s Commentaries, First Six Books: Hamiltonian, 12mo, 7s. 64, 
Chambers’s Educational Course: Modern History, 12mo, cl., 48:64. 
Clara Wilford, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Collis's (Rev. J. D.) Praxis Greeea, Part TI., 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Crampton’s (J. N.) Fall of Sebastopol, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Dickson’s (W.) Records of a Ministry, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Dobell’s 8.) England in Time of War, crown svo, cloth, 5s. 
Dove's (P. E.) Logic of Christian Faith, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
¥ranck’s German | etter Writer, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Frossard’s (E.) French Pastor at Seat of War, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Haliam’s Middle Ages, new edition, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 10s. 
Hodaswick’s ‘Capt.) Voice from Sebastopol, post 8vo, cloth, 7. 6d. 
Household Woras, Vol. XITI., 8vo, cl., 5s. 6d. 
Jackson's Stories on the Catechism, 12mo, cloth, Vol. ITL., 4s. 
Kennedy’s (BK. H. Palestra Musarum, 12mo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Kohlbrugge’s (H. F.) Sermons on Peter, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, sewed, 5s. 
Laird’s (S$ ) The Giass and its Victims, crown Svo, cloth, is. 
Tens (Rey, 8.) Sermons on the Mystery of Godliness, cl., 2s. éd. 
“und’s (T.) Algebra, srd edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Lyttelton’s (Lord) Four Gospels, with Notes, post 8vo, cl., 8s. 6d. 
Myer’s Great Men, 2nd edition, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
Montgomery’s(J.) Memoirs, by Holland and Everett, Vol. 7, 10s. 64. 
(W. F.) Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy, £1 5s. 
Napier’s War, 8vo, sewed, Part ITT., 5s. 
Neale’s (J. M.) Medieval Preaching. post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Newland’s Seasons of the Church, Vol. 11., 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Oxenden’s (A.) Earnest Communicant, 18mo, cloth, ls. 
Reynolds’ (J. W.) Miracles of Our Lord, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Robinson's (F. H.) Land Revenue of British India, feap., el., 3s. 
Stanley’s Sinai, 8vo, cloth, 2nd edition, 16s. 
Tholuck on the Psalms, by Rev. J. Mombert, royal 8vo, cl., 12s. 64, 
Wilson's (J.) Lost Solar System of the Ancients, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 &% 
—- ——— Seaman’s Wages Tables, 2nd edition, 8vo, cl., 10s. 
World's Highway, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Xenophon’s Cyropadia, with English Notes, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Young (The) Lord, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS TO EDUCATION. — PRIZE 
SCHEMES. 


In the year 1852 an interesting experiment was 
tried in our system of elementary education. It 
has been repeated every year since then—and re 
peated with a certain amount of success, We 
allude to what is called the Prize Scheme. It was 
first suggested by Mr. Tremenheere for the pur 
pose of inducing children to remain at school some- 
what longer than they were in the habit of doing. 
The necessity of some influence of the sort has long 
been felt. It increases as our schools increase. 
Indeed, it is a necessity which not only grows with 
the spread of education, but which appears to 
grow faster than it. In one of the reports of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, just presented to 
Parliament, we find it stated ‘*That nearly one 
half of the children in elementary schools are under 
eight years of age, and that nearly one-third of their 
number have only been one year at school.” After 
referring to the statistics of school attendance in 
the sixteen districts into which England and Wales 
is divided for the purpose of inspection, the same 
authority* says :— 

“Tt cannot be considered effeminate or pusillanimous t 
avow, in the face of facts which prove that the works accom 





| * Mr, Marshall’s General Report for the year 1855, p, 67 
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lished in our primary schools is mainly infant education, 
and even this limited to a miserably scanty and insufficient 

iod of time, that one is discouraged from speaking of 
merely techinal matters, or from recording progress in cer- 
tain points which have, relatively, a very inferior importance. 
It seems a kind of unreality to vaunt the improved qualifi- 
cations of teachers, however reasonable the boast may be, 
when we have ascertained the character of their pupils, or 
to enumerate complacently the ‘square feet,’ a considerable 
arithmetical calculation, which make up the ever-increasing 
‘area’ of school-buildings, when we know how fitfully and 
yagrantly they are tenanted.” 

Of the districts in the county of Stafford where 
the prize scheme was first established, it has been 
stated that a large majority of the children went to 
noschoolat all; that the few who went to school did 
go at seven years of age, and attended three or four 
days in the week for little more than a year ; and, 
as might be expected, that such scholars forgot in 
ashort time the little they had ever attempted to 
learn. 

The first association that was formed to check 
this evil subscribed 1607. for prizes. A list of 
schools from which candidates could compete was 
prepared by Mr. Tremenheere, and the examina- 
tion was conducted by the Rev. Mr. Norris, Her 
Majesty’s Inspector. The prizes consisted of sums 


of money, of 47, and 37. each, and of books. On 
the first occasion eighty-six candidates were found 
to possess the necessary qualification ; that is, to 
be eleven years old, and to have been two years at 


school, Of these ten boys received 4/. each, thirty 
boys received 3/. each, and forty-six received vari- 
ous small prizes. We learn from Mr. Norris’s re- 
port that of the forty boys who got the money, 
seventeen put it in the savings-bank, ten laid it 
out on clothes, five gave it to their parents, two 
were apprenticed with it, one purchased books, and 
five devoted it to the immediate needs of the family. 
We also learn the important fact, that some chil- 
dren who had left school actually returned to it for 
the purpose of qualifying themselves for the ex- 
aminations. 

Since ’52 the scheme has been worked, though 
on a small scale, with great energy; and various 
modifications in its details have been made. The 
rules of one of the Staffordshire associations may 
be taken as a fair specimen of the present system: 
“For the Quarto Bible-—Candidates to be boys or girls who 

can produce Certificates :— 

“1, That they have attended for two years, and are still 
attending, some school or schools approved by the associa- 
tion and under Government inspection. (N.B. In the case 
of schools recently opened, attendance since the opening will 
be accepted, 

“2, That they have completed their eleventh year. 

“3, That their character and progress in religious instrue- 
tion are satisfactory. 

“NB. Regular attendance is defined to mean, attendance 
on 176 days in the twelve months. 

“ For the £3 Prize.—Candidates to be boys or girls who can 

5 produce Certificates :— 

2 1, That they have already gained the preceding prize. 

2. That they have continued to attend, and are still 
attending, the same school regularly. 

3, That their character and progress in religious know- 
ledge continue to be satisfactory. 

“For the £5 Prize.—Candidates to be boys who can produce 
Certificates signed by their Minister, and also by some 
ie Member of the Association :— 

«1, That they have gained one or both of the preceding 


prizes, 
“2. That ~ have completed their ‘fifteenth, and have 
Rot completed their eighteenth year. 

3. That they are employed in connexion with the works 
Some member of the association. 
a4 That their character is good. 

5. That they have attended some Sunday school : a pre- 

ce will be given to those who have also attended some 
school or evening school.” 


The expediency of the principle was acknowledged 
by Lord John Russell ‘ a of the Hescletiens 
submitted by him to the House of Commons. 
Granville is patron of the North Staffordshire 
Association, and other influential members of the 
ture have in their own localities supported it. 

Tt has also attracted the attention of some of the 
nists in our colonies, more particularly in 

New South Wales, where the Governor-General has 
ven it the warmest encouragement. In his Re- 
port for 1854-5, Mr. Norris discusses at some length 
subject of rewards as a part of the philosophy 
Ucation, and lays down certain rules on which 
Practical efforts should be based. His remarks are 
of much attention. In one or two points 








we believe. they are somewhat erroneous. He 
founds them, perhaps, on too high an estimate of 
human nature, and he does not appear to recognise 
sufficiently the force of habit and the influence of 
special circumstances. As an abstract proposition, 
he may convince his readers ‘That prizes should 
not be given for good behaviour,’ which is his third 
rule, but it seems to us that worldly experience, 
as well as moral precepts drawn from the very 
highest source, negative such a principle. 

Nor can we concur with Mr. Norris, and the 
other managers of the prize scheme, as to the judi- 
ciousness of giving pecuniary rewards. They 
should remember that the labour market is com- 
peting with the school; that such competition is 
not essentially bad in itself, butis rather a symptom 
of general prosperity ; and that it should be met, 
as far as inducement is concerned, in the most 
indirect manner possible. The children, and even 
the parents of the children, on whom these expe- 
riments are tried, cannot fully comprehend the 
object of the prize scheme. They know nothing 
about its principles, and are cognizant only of its 
immediate and practical influence. A child that 
gets half-a-crown 2 week for working in the 
potteries may be purchased off by a prize scheme 
that would give it 5/. all at once. The parents 
would probably prefer to see the child earn the 5/. 
by staying at school than by going to work. But 
this teaches the labouring population a very false 
lesson in {practical political economy. No doubt 
some children care more for the honour of the 
prize than for the money. But if there are any 
children who have a different feeling, who esteem 
the prize chiefly for its intrinsic value, then we 
must confess that to such children it does a certain 
amount of harm. But, apart from such consider- 
ations, we would impress upon the attention of the 
promoters of this scheme a principle which we 
believe will be found to be true in its general ap- 
plication, but which we cannot now Stop to dis- 
cuss-~that the only influences which can be 
brought to bear with any success against the 
employers of labour are those which the employers 
themselves cannot use. 

In contemplating any generai extension of the 
prize scheme it is not unimportant to determine 
its position in a financial point of view. This 
appears to have been very much overlooked, and 
none of its adyocates have put forward any definite 
conclusion on the subject. We have, however, 
taken some of the data in Mr. Norris's report, and 
have attempted to calculate what the average ex- 
pense per child might be. We find that this 
average expense amounts to about Il. 5s., while 
the cost of educating a child is not much more, 
according to Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, than 16s. 
per annum. 


BRITISH MUSEUM.— MANUSCRIPTS. 


WE this week present Sir Frederick Madden’s last 
official report, as Keeper of the national Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts. 

1. The sheets completing the Catalogue of Ad- 
ditions for 1846, from T to CC inclusive, have been 
sent to press; a portion of the Catalogue for 1847 
has been revised; and the copy for 1852 is in a 
state of great forwardness. 2. ‘The Egerton Manu- 
scripts, from No. 1571 to No. 1622 inclusive, 
acquired in 1853, have been described in detail. 
8. Many additional slips have been written for the 
completion of the Catalogue of Maps and Topo- 
graphical Drawings. 4. The brief Catalogue or 
Register of the Additional Manuscripts placed in 
the Reading-room has been continued from July 
1854 to June 1855 inclusive. 5. The Cottonian 
Charters and Papers damaged in the fire of 1731, 
and hitherto undescribed, have been entered in the 
Charter Catalogue, forming about 150 articles. 
6. The Additional Charters and Rolls have been 
described, with indexes of names and places, from 
No. 2690 to No. 2986 inclusive. 7. Twenty-three 
volumes in Arabic, and eighty-four in Sanscrit, 
Hindi, and Bengali, have been described in detail 
for the general catalogues of these classes of manu- 
scripts; and the Index to the Second Part and 





Supplement of the Arabic Catalogue has been con- 
tinued. 8. The General Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts has been classified, and Indexes of 
the authors’ names and titles of works completed. 
This Catalogue, forming four volumes in folio, is 
placed in the Reading-room. 9. One hundred and 
one volumes in Syriac have been described in de- 
tail for the General Catalogue of this class, and 
three others re-collated.. 10. The General Cata- 
logue of Hebrew Manuscripts is approaching to 
its completion. 11. The general classed Inventory 
of the Oriental Manuscripts has been kept up to 
the present time. 12. Indexes and Tables of Con- 
tents have been made to the Harleian Manuscripts 
6986, 7002, to 7006, 7011 and 7012; and tran- 
scribed fair into the Cottonian Julius D. III.; 
Harleian 7007; and Additional 15,918, 15,919. 
13. The arrangement of the Lowe Papers has been 
completed in 134 volumes; and also of the Gual- 
terio Papers, in 446 volumes. 14. The Additional 
Manuscripts (including the acquisitions up to De- 
cember 1855) have been, with few exceptions, ar- 
ranged, numbered, prepared for the binder, and 
registered, from No. 20,006 to No. 21,209 inclu- 
sive; bound, repaired, and lettered, from No. 
19,948 to No. 20,164, No. 20,241 to No. 20,279, 
and No. 20,687 to No. 21,139; and stamped from 
No. 19,948 to No. 20,155, No. 20,241 to No. 
20,279, and No. 20,687 to No. 21,027. 15. The 
Additional Charters and Rolls have been numbered 
from No. 8793 to No. 10,116 inclusive; registered 
from No. 1263 to No. 1585, and from No. 8666 to 
No. 9059; and stamped from No. 8666 to No. 
9462. 16. The Egerton Manuscripts have been 
arranged, numbered, prepared for the binder, and 
registered, from No. 1656 to No. 1663; bound 
and lettered, from No. 1337 to No. 1498, and 
from No. 1647 to No. 1655; and stamped, from 
No. 1337 to No. 1422. 17. Four hundred and 
eighty-six of the Additional Manuscripts have been 
folio’d, as also three Cottonian, sixteen Harleian, 
two Old Royal, -and three Egerton Manuscripts. 
18. Stamps have been placed upon every tract, 
letter, or separate document, in 16 volumes of the 
Cottonian Collection, 1101 of the Sloane, 2 of the 
Harleian, 94 of the Egerton, and 717 of the Addi- 
tional Manuscripts, with 95 Books of Reference. 
The Charters and Rolls stamped are 81 Cottonian, 
569 Harleian, and 822 Additional. The total 
number of stamps affixed amounts to 44,155. 19. 
Considerable portions of the Cottonian Manuscripts 
on vellum, marked Tiberius A. XII. and XV., 
Galba A. XIV., XV. and XX., Otho B. IV. and 
D.1., and Vitellius A. V., D. XV., E. 1, IL, 
IIT., VIII., XII., and F. I. (injured in the fire 
of 1731), have been identified and inlaid. The 
whole number of loose vellum leaves and fragments 
inlaid during the year amounts to 2629. Two Old 
Royal Manuscripts (damaged in the same fire) have 
alsobeen flattened,inlaid,andrebound. 20, Twenty- 
three Cottonian, 16 Sloane, 90 Harleian, 28 Old 
Royal, 1 Lansdowne, 140 Egerton, and 814 Addi- 
tional Manuscripts, with 90 Books of Reference, 
have been bound, repaired, or lettered. Upwards 
of 1600 volumes of various collections have been 
press-marked, or have had the press-marks altered, 
21. The Additional Charters and Rolls have been 
cleaned, repaired, and marked, from No. 8666 to 
No. 9561 inclusive ; together with 194 Cottonian, 
and 1549 Harleian Charters ; and boxes have been 
made for them. 22. During the progress of the 
workmen in glazing the presses of the Gallery in 
the Middle Room of the department, about 4500 
Oriental Manuscripts have been moved, and are 
now restored to their places. The whole of the 
various collections have been twice dusted and 
cleaned, and portions of them three and four times. 
23. The additions made to the department in the 
course of the year are as follows :—To the General 
Collection— Manuscripts, 523; Original Charters 
and Rolls, 2460 ; Seals and Impressions, 8. To 
the Egerton Collection—Manuscripts, 8. Among 
the acquisitions more worthy of notice may be 
mentioned :—The Diplomatic Correspondence and 
Papers of Sebastiao Joze Carvalho e Mello (Portu- 
guese Ambassador at London and Vienna, and 
subsequently known as the Marquis de Pombal), 
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from 1738 to 1747 ; with above sixty volumes re- 
lating to the history of the Portuguese possessions 
in India and Brazil, during the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries ; and an equal number of volumes 
concerning the history and commerce of Portugal, 
England, France, and Spain, during the same 
rte and earlier : all acquired at the sale of the 
ibrary of the late Lord Stuart de Rothesay. Six 
volumes of the Collections of T. F. Dukes, for the 
Parochial and Ecclesiastical History of Shrop- 
shire ; and eleven volumes of Drawings of Churches 
and Antiquities, with copies of Monumental In- 
scriptions, &c., by D. Parkes, relating to the same 
county. Many volumes ef Original Rentals, 
Extenis, Assessments, Court-Books, &c., of Lands 
in the county of Suffolk, from the 15th to the 
18th century; with about 1130 Original Suffolk 
Charters, from the 13th to the 17th century. An 
extremely fine copy, in two volumes folio, of the 
Shah Jehan Nama, containing the history of part 
of the reign of the Mogul Emperor, Shah Jehan, 
composed by Adul Hamid Lahori, who died in 
1654 ; with many very beautiful miniatures. This 
copy was ir the library of the King of Delhi, in 
1815. A very early and well-written copy of the 
Shah Nama of Firdausi, written a.n. 675 = 
A.D. 1276. A Poem written in Oordoo (Hindus- 
tani), by His Majesty the King of Oude, entitled, 
“A Tale of Love,’ and lithographed at the royal 
press of Lucknow ; presented by H.M. the King 
of Oude. A fine copy, on vellum, of the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, of the Fuero or Code of 
Laws, compiled by order of Alphonso el Sabio, 
King of Castile, in the years 1256—1265 ; with 
small but valuable miniatures, executed in Spain. 
A beautiful volume, containing the Spanish trans- 
lation of the Ethics of Aristotle, made by Don 
Carlos, Prince of Viana, in 1457, for his uncle, 
Alphonso V., King of Aragon and Sicily; and, 
apparently, the copy intended for presentation. 
It is written on the finest vellum, with illuminated 
borders, initial letters, and shields of arms. A 
remarkably fine copy of the ‘Grandes Chroniques 
de Saint Denis,’ ending with the accession of 
Charles VI. in 1380, and written not many years 
afterwards ; on vellum, large folio. A volume 
containing the Hours of the Virgin, and other 
offices, adorned with exquisite miniatures, executed 
pA the celebrated Giulio Clovio, about the year 
1535, for his patron Cardinal Marino Grimani, 
whose arms are on the second leaf ; in the original 
binding, with silver-gilt clasps. A copy, on vel- 
tum, of the 10th century, of a Lexicon in Tironian 
characters, with Latin interpretations ; formerly 
in the library of P. Pithou, and latterly in the De 
Rosny collection. A valuable historical volume, 
containing the Lives of Dagobert, Charlemagne, 
and Louis the Pious, by various authors ; with the 
Annals ascribed to Eginhard, and the ‘ Res gestz 
Saxonice’ of Witikind of Corby; on vellum, of the 
11th century. Original Book of Indentures on 
vellum, between Henry VII. and John Islippe, 
Abbot of Westminster, for the performance of cer- 
tain religious services in the Abbey, dated 16th 
July, 1504. Twelve volumes of original docu- 
ments relating to the Fiefs, &c., of St. Maurille, 
Villechien, l'Epinay, N. D. de Ronceray, and La 
Leu, in the vicinity of Angers; from the year 1200 
to 1684. An additional portion of the series of 
Transcripts from the Archives at the Hague, of 
papers relating to English history, from 1615 to 
1632 ; in five volumes. A large collection of Maps 
and Plans of France, particularly of Picardy and 
Dauphiny, beautifully executed with the pen, and 
coloured, between the years 1602 and 1609; ina 
large folio volume. A series of Letters of State, 
above 400 in number, signed by Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., between the years 1673 and 1717. A 
considerable number of Autographs, among which 
‘are Letters of Melanchthon and Bucer, Charles I., 
Queen Mary (1692-4), Sarah “Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Frederick Prince of Wales, and the 
Princess Augusta (1745), Davenant, Akenside, 
Sterne, and others ; the Petition of Remonstrance 
from the Irish House of Parliament to Charles I. 
(1640), signed by the Members; the original Peti- 
‘tion of Simon Pendril to Charles II, ; the original 





Assignment of one-half part of the ‘Spectator,’ 
by Addison and Steele, in 1712 ; some Poems of 
Burns, including ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ 
and his biographical Letter to Dr. Moore, 2nd Aug. 
1787 ; the holograph Manuscript of ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
by Sir Walter Scott ; and two Letters of the same 
writer, of much interest, addressed to Dr. Dibdin, 
Ist May, 1823, and to Mr. Terry, 2nd May, 1823. 
24. The number of deliveries of Manuscripts to 
readers in the Reading-rooms, during the twelve- 
month, amounts to 20,984, and to artists and 
others, in the rooms of the Department, to 4355, 
exclusive of the numerous volumes examined by 
visitors. FREDERIC MADDEN. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
CoNSIDERING the dulness of the publishing season, 
the quarterly announcements of works preparing 
for publication are not without interest. Messrs. 
Longman and Co. advertise a ‘ Life of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti,’ with a series of engravings 
illustrative of the works of the great painter, in- 
‘cluding memoirs of Savonarola and Vittoria 
Colonna, and much contemporary history, by 
Dr. John 8. Harford, F.R.S. ; another volume of 
Arago’s works, ‘ Lives of Distinguished Scientific 
Men ;’ translations of Dr. J. Van der Hoeven’s 
‘Handbook of Zoology,’ and M. Quatrefages’ 
‘Rambles of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France, 
Spain, and Italy ? Dr. Barth’s ‘Travels and Dis- 
coveries in Central Africa;’? Captain Sir R. 
McClure’s ‘Narrative of the Discovery of the 
North-West. Passage ;’ the completion of the late 
James Silk Buckingham’s ‘ Autobiography,’ and 
several educational works. Mr. Murray an- 
nounces ‘ Selections from the Correspondence of 
Charles, First Marquis Cornwallis, including 
letters of George III., Pitt, Castlereagh, and 
others,’ edited from the family papers by Charles 
Ross, Esq. ; ‘ Lives of the Two Scaligers,’ by the 
Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D. ; ‘The Early Flemish 
Painters,’ by J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle ; 
‘Some Account of Circassia and the Caucasus,’ 
by H. Danby Seymour, M.P.; ‘Letters from 
Head Quarters, or the Realities of the War in the 
Crimea,’ by an Officer on the Staff; ‘A Voice from 
within the Walls of Sebastopol ;’ and the Rev. G. 
Rawlinson’s long-expected ‘ History of Herodotus.’ 
Mr. R. Moncton Milnes, M.P., contributes a 
memoir of Thomas Hood to the forthcoming 
volume of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ;’ and an 
important archeological work, by Mr. John M. 
Kemble, is announced, under the title of ‘ Hore 
Ferales.’ 

Professor De Morgan gavea lecture on Wednes- 
day, at the Society of Arts, on the proposed decimal 
system of coinage. As to the advantages of counting 
by tens and twenties, instead of fours and twelves, 
there was but one feeling ; but the difficulty lay in 
deciding whether the reckoning should ascend 
from a low unit or descend from the standard of a 
pound sterling. The Professor strongly advocated 
the latter, and affirmed that the English people 
would as easily give up trial by jury, or the Habeas 
Corpus Act, as the use of the pound, with which 
they were familiar. All that is required toestablish 
a good decimal system of money is to make 25 
instead of 24 farthings in the shilling. Every coin 
now in use might be retained, the innovation and 
improvement not being in the business of trade, 
but in the keeping ofaccounts on the new system. 

The Council of the Archeological Institute have 
issued the following general programme of pro- 
ceedings for the annual meeting to be held next 
week at Edinburgh :—Twesday, July 22: The re- 
ception room will be at the Royal Hotel, 53, 
Princes-street-—Inaugural meeting at the Queen- 
street Rooms at twelve: Congratulatory address 
from the Lord Provost.—The Temporary Museum 
of the Institute will be opened at the National 
Gallery.—Evening meeting at the Queen-street 
Rooms. Wednesday, July 23: Meetings of Sec- 
tions (History, Antiquities, Architecture) for read- 
ing Memoirs, &c., at ten.—Examination . of the 
ancient buildings, sites of historical interest, the 





Castle, Heriot’s Hospital, &c., on this or subse- 
quent days, as circumstances may permit, in con- 
nexion with papers on those subjects by Mr. Robert 
Chambers, F.S.A.S., and other gentlemen,— 
Evening meeting. Thursday, July 24: Excursion 
to the Tweedside Abbeys: Jedburgh, Melrose, 
Dryburgh.—Full particulars in regard to this and 
the subsequent excursions will be announced at 
the reception room. Friday, July 25: Meetings 
of Sections at the Queen-street Rooms.—Excursion 
to Dirleton Castle, an early example of castellated 
architecture, of high interest; Christopher Nisbet 
Hamilton, Esq., M.P., the possessor of the Castle, 
having invited the Institute, and kindly offered a 
collation there.—Evening meeting. Saturday, 
July 26: Excursion to Dunblane, Stirling, Lin- 
lithgow, the Roman camp at Ardoch, the vestiges 
of the Wall of Antonius, and other objects of in- 
terest which may be accessible. Monday, July 28: 
Meetings of Sections in the earlier part of the day. 
—Excursion to Borthwick Castle, Hawthornden, 
and Roslin. Tuesday, July 29: Annual meeting 
of members of the Institute for election of mem- 
bers, &c.—Meeting for reading Memoirs of inte- 
rest, for which time may have been insufficient on 
previous occasions.—General concluding meeting. 
On one of the evenings towards the close of the 
week, a conversazione will take place at the Mu- 
seum of the Institute, in the National Gallery, 
which will be lighted up on the occasion. All 
persons disposed to contribute antiquities, examples 
of ancient art and manufactures, historical re- 
liques, &c., for exhibition, are requested to com- 
municate, at their earliest convenience, with John 
Stuart, Esq., Hall of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, 24, George-street, Edinburgh, where 
any objects sent for exhibition may be addressed 
previously to the meeting. By the kind permis- 
sion of the Deputy-Clerk-Register of Scotland, a 
chronological series of Scottish charters from the 
earliest period, and a selection of interesting histo- 
rical documents, will be submitted to inspection 
in Her Majesty’s General Register House, each 
day (Saturday excepted), from two to three o'clock, 
on producing the ticket for the meeting. The 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
24, George-street, comprising a very extensive and 
valuable collection of antiquities, historical re- 
liques, &c., will, by kind permission of the Council, 
be open to the Institute throughout the week. _ 
The Museum of Antiquities at Cirencester is 
now in the course of arrangement by Professor 
Buckman, previous to the visit of the British 
Association, on their assembling next month at 
Cheltenham. The Roman pavement discovered in 
Dyer-street about ten years since has been carefully 
removed and laid down in the floor of the Museum, 
occupying nearly the whole area, and the manner 
in which this has been effected, under the super- 
intendence of Professor Buckman—whose zeal for 
the preservation of every relic that relates to an- 
cient Corinium cannot be too highly commended 
or too highly valued by his fellow-townsmen—will 
delight the antiquarian visitor. Among the many 
objects of interest preserved here, is one of the 
three sepulchral stones (and it will be the standing 
reproach of the people of Cirencester that one only 
is in the Museum of their town) discovered at 
Watermoor about twenty years since. It is pro- 
bably as late as the days of the Antonines, and is 
inscribed to the memory of Dannicus, a horseman 
of the Indian wing. The other stone, also in- 
scribed to the memory of a Roman stipendiary, 18, 
we believe, in private hands. They are the subject 
of aninteresting dissertation by Dr. ConradLeemans, 
of Leyden, in the 30th volume of the Archeologia. 
There is also a sepulchral slab, inscribed Dm. 
IVLIAE. CASTAE . CONIVGI. VIX. ANN, XXXIII.; an- 
other, a fragment only, bearing a female name in 
very rude characters. A very pretty bas-relief, 
with the figure of Mercury, accompanied by his 
attributes, the purse and caduceus, a ram and a 
cock standing near him, presented by Mr. Mul- 
lings, finds an appropriate place here. Three or 
four glass cases, provided, we believe, at the ex- 
pense of Lord Bathurst, are filled with various 
miscellaneous objects of the Roman era, discovered 
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during recent excavations in the extensive nurseries 
near the town. We take this opportunity of 
urging on the antiquaries of Gloucestershire, and 
all who possess antiquities found within the county, 
the propriety of their temporary deposit in the 
Cirencester Museum, on the occasion of the con- 
templated visit of the members of the British 
Association. From such an assemblage much 
might be learnt of the former state and condition 
of this district of Britain. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries held 
its Anniversary Meeting lately, at the Palace of 
Christiansborg ; its President, Frederick VIJ., the 
King of Denmark, in the chair. Professor Ch. 
Rafn, the Secretary, communicated an account of 
the operations of the Society during the past year, 
and exhibited the new volume of the ‘ Annals of 
Northern Archeology and History ;’ the new num- 
ber of the Society’s Review; and of the ‘Mé- 
moires des Antiquaires du Nord.’ He also laid 
before the Society the second part of the ‘ Lexicon 
Poéticum’ of the Icelandie, compiled by Swein- 
jorn. Amongst the articles in the Annals, may 
be especially noticed, King Oswald hin Heliuges, 
(the holy) Saga, with a Preface by Jon Sigurdsson, 
and a Translation by Thorl. G. Repp; also a 
Notice on ‘ Virdaland’s Ancient History,’ by Pro- 
fessor A. Cronholm, of Lund; and a Grammar of 
the Faerée language, by the Rev. V. U. Hammer- 
shaimb, of North Streamey. In the ‘ Antiquarian 
Tidsskrift,’ we found papers on the Old-English 
and Old-Norsk, by Gisle Brynjulfsson; on the 
Ancient Languages of the North, by G. E. Lund ; 
‘Old Norsk Remains among the Orkneys,’ by G. 
Petrie, Esq., of Kirkwall ; Antiquarian Contribu- 
tions from Slavic Lands, and Monuments of the 
Bosphorus, by Edwin M. Thorson; Report on 
the Cabinet of American Antiquities, by Ch. 
Rafn. In the just published number of the ‘ Mé- 
moires,’ are Papers on Runic Inscriptions in Sodor 
and Man ; with a geographical elucidation of the 
Trish and Scottish names occurring in the Tagus, 
by P. A. Munck; the Saga of St. Edward, the 
King, with an Introduction by Rafn and Sigurds- 
son; Remarks on a Danish Runic Stone, from the 
eleventh century, lately discovered in the centre of 
London, with Runic Inscriptions, alluding to the 
Western Countries, by Rafn ; and, finally, one by 
Brynjulfsson, entitled, ‘De l’ancien roman fran- 
gais, et del’ influence exercée sur son développement 
parles Normands.’ The King next communicated 
to the Meeting the results of the researches which 
he had carried out among the ancient Royal Se- 
pulchres at the Cathedral at Ringsted, in Seeland ; 
upon which the Vice-President, C. F. Wegener, 
tead a Mémoire on the tombs of King Waldemar 
the Great, and his Queen Sophia, daughter of Vo- 
lodimir of Russia. The Secretary, Professor Rafn, 
then read a statement of the progress made during 
the last year in deciphering the Runic inscriptions, 
80 numerous in Scandinavia, an account of which 


he was preparing for publication. Among the 


names who are mentioned as having been elected 
during the past year, we are glad to see those of 
Sir John Bowring, and Major Andrew Lang, of 
St. Croix. 

The recently published number of the ‘Edin- 
burgh Review’ (July, No. 211) has a note on the 
Saez Canal, in which a reply is made to the 
second pamphlet of M. de Lesseps, and to M. 
Barthélemy de St. Hilaire’s strictures on the article 
On the subject in the January number of the 
‘Review.’ The note does not add materially to 
the facts or arguments of the case. The reviewer 
admits that some of the objections to the canal are 
diminished by M. St. Hilaire’s statements, and 
concludes with the general remark that ‘nothing 
has been produced which at all invalidates the 
assertion of this journal—that the construction of 
a first-rate port at Pelusium is a more difficult 
engineering operation than has yet been accom- 
plished anywhere ; and that the Red Sea is, and 
must remain, comparatively useless to the com: 
Merce of the world, so long as sails continue to be 

principal mode of propulsion used to work our 
@rgosies across the ocean.” (See ante, p. 398.) 
The real difficulty of the scheme, as we have 





shown, lies in the shallowness of the water at Suez, 
and still more at Pelusium, which would involve 
the building of jetties and works of enormous 
length, while the shifting soil and sand would 
renew the shoals, and require a ruinous outlay for 
keeping open the entrance for ships to the isthmus. 

Professor Fraser, of New College, Edinburgh, 
has been elected the successor of Sir William Ha- 
milton, Bart., in the chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University. The contest latterly 
lay between Professor Fraser and Professor Ferrier, 
of St. Andrew’s University, the final vote in the 
Town Council being 17 to 14. In a previous vote 
the numbers were—Ferrier, 12; Fraser, 11; and 
8 for Principal Scott, of Manchester, formerly of 
the University of London. The names of the fol- 
lowing candidates were withdrawn before the vote: 
The Rev. Dr. Macvicar, the Rev. Dr. Stowell, 
Messrs. M‘Kee, Waddell, and Dove, author of the 
Theory of Human Progression. The result of the 
election has given general satisfaction in Edin- 
burgh, the contest turning less on the personal 
claims of the two leading candidates than on the 
merits of the systems of which they were deemed 
the representatives, Mr. Ferrier belonging to the 
German metaphysical school, and Mr. Fraser 
being a disciple of the Scottish philosophy of Reid, 
Dugald Stewart, and Sir W. Hamilton. 

The Council of King’s College have received from 
a friend of the late Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., 
the sum of 500/. as a memorial gift, to be applied 
for the benefit of the College, in the prosperity of 
which the worthy baronet always felt a deep in- 
terest. It is proposed to defer the consideration of 
the employment of the gift, in the hope that other 
donors may be induced to add contributions, so 
that the fund may be associated with some object 
worthy of the name of which it is to be a memorial. 

The London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
hold their first annual general meeting on Thurs- 
day next, at the Architectural Museum, when a 
tour of inspection will be made of the monuments 
of Westminster Abbey, under the guidance of Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott and the Rev. C. Boutell. In the 
evening the members will hold a conversazione in 
the Architectural Museum. 

The Americans are meditating a handsome com- 
pliment to the British nation, in the gift of the 
Arctic ship Resolute, which, it will be remembered, 
was recovered from the ice, where it had been 
abandoned, and taken to Boston in the States. A 
vote of 40,000 dollars for salvage to the captors 
has passed the Senate unanimously, on the pro- 
posal of Mr. Mason, son of George Mason, the 
friend of Washington. It is expected that the vote 
will also be carried in the House of Representatives. 
The Resolute was Captain Kellet’s ship, in ‘the 
last of the Arctic voyages,’ commanded by Cap- 
tain Sir Edward Belcher. 

The New York papers mention that Mr. Hugh 
Miller, the well-known Scottish geologist and 
genial writer, intends visiting the states shortly, 
on a lecturing tour. 


The French Emperor, some time ago, decreed 
that a sum of 30,000 francs (12000.) should be paid, 
in three annual instalments, to the author of the 
best work on the most excellent discovery during 
the last five years, and his Majesty charged the 
Institute to dispose of the prize. The award has 
just taken place. The Academy of Sciences pro- 
posed that the grant should be awarded to M. 
Fizeau, for his experiments on the rapidity with 
which light travels; and this recommendation 
having been adopted by a maser of the members 
of the other four academies, which, with the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, form the Institute, was adopted. 
Each of the said four Academies was called on to 
make recommendations as well as the Academy of 
Sciences :—the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences said that it had no one to recommend, no 


work of distinguished merit having appeared during 
the last five years in its domain: the French Aca- 
demy proposed that the prize should be divided 
between M. de Laprade, a poet, and M. Beulé, 
author of a work on the Acropolis of Athens; the 
Academy of Fine Arts recommended the same M. 





Beulé for the said work, and for his artistic disco« 
veries; and the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres recommended M. Botta and M. 
Place, formerly consuls at Mossul, for their explo- 
rations of the ruins of Nineveh. 

A small work, entitled ‘A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Griine Gewiélbe,’ has been published within 
the last few days in Dresden. ‘The Green Vaults’ 
in the palace of the kings of Saxony, as is well 
known to all travellers, contain countless treasures 
of incredible value which have been accumulating 
for centuries; these consist in pearls, diamonds, 
carvings in wood and ivory, some rare bronzes, 
antique goblets, china and glass—in short, every 
conceivable article of costly and useless vertd. It 
would be easier to enumerate what these long, low, 
dull vaults do not contain in their gloomy cham- 
bers, than what they do. The visitor is hurried 
through the rooms, which are lined from floor to 
ceiling with these treasures, and a very civil and 
intelligent custode gives all the information he can 
in his rapid flight. A descriptive catalogue in 
English, such as that now published for the use of 
strangers, has long been wanted. The traveller 
can now note beforehand what is most worthy of 
remark, and direct his attention more particularly 
to the objects which will especially interest him, 
for here will be found works unique in their kind, 
suited to the most varied and capricious taste. 
The author of the Guide is the son of one of the 
care-takers of the vaults, and has had every means 
of making his work useful and valuable ; there are 
many topographical errors and considerable care- 
lessness in printing in this Guide, but these are 
faults more than compensated by its advantages. 
Another most useful and valuable publication has 
just been brought out in Dresden ; it is a new rail- 
way map for central Europe, by Dr. Julius Michaelis, 
the best and clearest which has yet appeared. It 
contains, in addition to the lines already opened, 
those in progress and those projected, and gives a 
fuller list of the stations on each road than any 
other map. Each line in the three classes is marked 
differently, and numbered with figures corresponding 
to others in an index, so that the traveller or share- 
holder can at once turn to the line he wants. 

The German papers say that the late Baron 
Sina, a great banker at Vienna, and a Greek, has 
bequeathed a million drachmas for the establish- 
ment of an Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burg: but later accounts assert that, even if he 
has left any legacy for the purpose, Which is not 
quite certain, it is very much less indeed than that 
amount. 

Another explorer of Central Africa has fallen a 
victim to the terrible climate—M. Couturier, a 
young Frenchman. He died, it appears, some 
months back, at Brezina, an casis in the Sahara, 
where he was stopping to learn some of the native 
languages. 

Dr. Carus, Physician to the Court of Saxony, 
known to the public from his profound writings on 
psychological subjects, has been created a Knight 
of the order of Danebrog, for his literary attain- 
ments, by the King of Denmark. 

A Statue of Thierry Martens, who restored the 
typographical art in Belgium, has just been in- 
augurated, with a good deal of pomp, in Alost, his 
native town. ‘ 








FINE ARTS. 

The Scenery of Greece and its Islands, illus- 
trated by Fifty Views sketched from Na- 
ture, executed on Steel, and described en 
Route: with a Map of the Country. By 
William Linton. 

THE eminent artist whose name appears on 

the title-page of this work has now completed 

a permanent memorial of his visit to Greece, 

and his delightful labours in that classic 

region. Our readers may remember that 
shortly after his return, Mr. Linton submitted 
tothe inspection ofalargenumberof hisfriends, 
and of pears of the arts, a series of draw- 





ings, chiefly in oil, numbering nearly three 
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hundred, as the result of his exertions during 
a fifteen months’ tour on the Continent and 
among the islands of Greece. Out of that 
collection the artist has now selected fifty, 
which have been etched by him, and are 
arranged in the present volume so as to form 
a series illustrating a narrative of the tour of 
himself and his party. The whole work is an 
admirable combination of various merits, and 
is highly creditable to English art, English 
taste, and English literature. 
Hitherto the ideas which are prevalent 
about the condition and state of Greece 
have been mostly drawn from the works of 
travellers who were mere antiquarians. Much 
has been said about the temples and ruins, 
the sng Seg sites of stadia, and the tracks of 
walls; but little has been done towards the 
delineation of the natural scenery of the 
country. Dr. Wordsworth’s volume was no 
doubt a brilliant exception ; but the pictorial 
element even there was only subservient to 
the archeological. In this work of Mr. 
Linton’s the artistic view of the question is 
the leading one, and classical quotations and 
reminiscences come in only as an appendage 
to the magnificent and lovely visions to which 
the eye and the hand of the artist introduce 
us. The first tour of Mr. Linton’s party 
was commenced from Athens, and proceeded 
by the pass of Phyle to Thebes and Delphi, 
and back by Eleusis to Athens again. Thence 
they visited gina, Syra, Delos, Hydra, and 
Poros. A third journey formed the circuit 
of the Morea. Landing at Epidaurus, in the 
Gulf of A&gina, they visited K auplia, Argos, 
Tripolitza, Sparta ; from thence Messene and 
the valley of the Alphéus ;..then the north 
of the peninsula up to Corinth. Proceeding 
along the southern coast of the Gulf of Co- 
rinth to Missolonghi, the author concludes his 
diary with a few observations on the British 
islands, Zante, Cephalonia, and Corfu, The 
views in and about Athens; which commence 
the series, beautiful as they are, convey little 
that is new, so familiar have these features 
become ; but a splendid view of the whole of 
the Athenian plain, from the head of the pass 
of Phyle, has not only been admirably chosen 
in a pictorial point of view, but illustrates 
usefully the character of the northern frontier 
of Attica. Thebes is the next subject; and 
here it becomes necessary to say that Mr. 
Linton’s pen and his pencil are somewhat at 
variance. Thebes is described as situated 
among a crowd of immense sand-hills— 
wretched amid ruins, mean in appearance, 
dismantled‘ of towers and walls which were 
standing two centuries ago in the time of 
Wheeler. It is figured as a large mass of 
dwellings picturesquely grouped on the 
slopes of an extensive hill, with lofty promi- 
nent buildings crowning the ridge, and an 
aqueduct of at least twelve arches, in perfect 
preservation, stretching away to the right, 
out of the picture. Which description is the 
true one? It can scarcely be doubted that 
the enthusiasm which inspired the artist de- 
serted the traveller, and the enchant- 
ments furnished by atmosphere, distance, 
and well-chosen points of view, became dis- 
pelled before the practical discomforts met 
with in the modern capital of Beotia. The 
town, pass, and castle of Levadia have never 
been so well described before, though Dod- 
well in his tour has left a most animated 
account of the cave of Trophonius, situated 
in this glen. The site of the ancient oracle 


is still venerated by the Christian population. 


feature in the scenery; and the well-known 
view of Delphi under its: cliffs is repeated 
with admirable effect. Nothing can be 
grander or more expressive of true mountain 
character than this engraving. ‘The view of 
the Acropolis, which completes this part of 
the tour, is another admirable subject. The 
angles of the various buildings are all thrown 
into strong light and shade ; and the shadows 
on the Acropolis are remarkably well toned 
down, being strongest on the far left, and 
radually lighter as they approach the sun- 
Feht, whilst gradations of distance are repre- 
sented by similar methods, with equal 
success. 
In a sort of “ excursus” which occurs here 
on Statue and Temple Painting, Mr. Linton 
goes lightly over the whole of this vexed 
question. The result of his views as to the 
facts of the case, and his opinion as an artist 
on the practice of painting statues, cannot 
better be given than in his own language :— 


‘* Canova is related by Bourrienne to have proved 
to the first Emperor Napoleon, by examples drawn 
from the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Italians, 

that religion alone had caused the arts to flourish 
in ancient as well as in modern times. The blocks 
of wood and stone, which were the earliest objects 
of religious worship in Greece, as elsewhere, were 
painted with brilliant colours, gilded, silvered, and 
clothed with real drapery. As time advanced, 

when materials improved, and imitative art began 

to dawn, the sculptor was called in to give form 
and grace and beauty to the rude idol; but that 
any special grace to dispense with these decorations 
was shown to public sculptures in marble, which 
was not granted to those of wood or stone, can, 
only be conjectured from the numerous statues 
which have descended to us entirely free from’ 
colour; unless, which is not improbable, they were 
executed under private influences, free from sacer- 

dotal mandates and ordinances, and for the honour 
and glory of art alone: for the great fame of the 
chryselephantine statues, by Phidias, would seem 
to prove that varied colours, ivory, gold, and pre- 

cious stones, were not considered derogatory to 
the dignity or beauty of a public religious work of 
art, when even such costly and parti-coloured 
materials were employed in their construction, 

and this, too, in the palmiest days of Grecian 
sculpture. 

‘* This decorative system being once established, 
its continuance as a religious art-practice must 
have become imperative; since, by long usage, it 
cannot but have so associated itself, in the popular 
mind, with the forms and characters of the several 
deities represented, as to render any attempt at 
its discontinuance almost an act of sacrilege. In 
these days, however, the tawdry attributes of the 
pagan divinities can have no interest with the true 
artist, except as historical curiosities, now the 
divinities themselves are banished: from the civi- 
lized globe; nor co they possess any rightful claim 
1o be admitted into the practice of the sculptor’s 
art (great as was the authority, in ancient times, 
which sanctioned their employment for special and 
nationally sacred purposes), since they never con- 
stituted an integral portion of that art, but were 
merely a religious infliction upou it. A slight 
glance at the conditions on which sculpture is 
based as an imaginative art, will be sufficient to 
show that it cannot combine with painting, with- 
out sacrificing its high character.” 


Passing to the tour among the Greek 
islands which forms the second part of the 
work, an exquisite silvery sketch of Delos 
and the neighbouring Cyclades is to be 
noticed. At Hydra, Mr. Linton was detained 
four days in quarantine on the island, owing 
to some unusual circumstances ; and on this 
occasion he proceeds to relate the remarkable 





Mount Parnassus now becomes a leading 


civility of the commandant of the garrison, 
who, earing of the author’s dilemma, sent 


for his baggage to his private domicile, and 
“without either personal interview or letter 
of introduction, gave up his bed to the 
stranger, and caused a temporary one to be 
erected for himself in the open air!” Hos. 
pitality of this devoted kind certainly de. 
mands every possible recognition. 
Mr. Linton’s journey in the Morea was the 
most extensive, and in many ways the most 
interesting part of his travels in Greece. 
The country has been less explored, many 
parts of it imperfectly represented, and the 
judgment of an experienced landscape artist 
has never yet been pronounced as to its actual 
and relative merits in point of scenery. From 
the extensive and admirable descriptions 
which accompany the illustrations, a few re- 
marks only can be extracted, bearing more 
particularly upon the subject of landsca 
art. On crossing the promontory of Argolis 
between Epidaurus and Nauplia, Mr. Linton 
observes that the scenery is so like Gaspar 
Poussin’s, that one would imagine the artist to 
have formed his style of composition there, and 
merely to have visited Italy for the buildings 
he meant to introduce. In the south of the 
Peloponnesus he notices also the resemblance 
toClaude’s composition, and thinks the scenery 
of the Morea more akin to that which Claude 
painted than the Italian landscape, where 
the air is drier and the outlines harder than 
in Greece. The view of Sparta from the 
plain of the Eurotas, with Mount Taygeton 
in the background, is one of the finest Sent 
ings in the series. The effect is that of sun- 
shine rapidly alternating with showers; and 
the sparkling shifting contrasts of light and 
shadow are beautifully rendered. The moun- 
tain at the back is also an object of great 
andeur. A night scene in the valley of the 
Neda, imperfectly rendered by this as it 
would be by any efforts of art, has however 
been graphically described by the author. 
At the head of this valley, at Basse, stands 
the celebrated Temple of Apollo Epicurius, 
built by Ictinus, the architect of the Par- 
thenon. The marbles that adorned this 
building are in the British Museum. The 
valley of the Alphéus and the plain of Elis 
are next described by Mr. Linton in terms of 
the greatest interest, which increases until 
the author reaches the river Styx, and the 
famous lake of Stymphalus, in the north of 
the peninsula. The former is dimly sha- 
dowed forth in the lights and shades of a 
romantic glen, the features of which are rather 
wild and strange than formidable. Doubtless 
these remote ravines and solitary mountains 
affected the Greek imagination more than 
they do that of a northern race. Col. Leake 
relates that the dwellers by this stream, 
though ignorant that they are living upon the 
banks of the dreaded Styx, hold the old tradi- 
tion of the water being poisonous, and that 
it bursts every vessel into which it is placed. 
Mr. Linton did not hesitate to taste the water 
of the river in its frozen state, and found it 
harmless and refreshing. The description of 
the author’s ramble in this glen is highly 
interesting. The lake Stymphalus is another 
spot of absorbing interest. Mr. Linton says 
that the mosquitoes are the lineal descendants 
of the Stymphalides; and the fact of the 
waters of the lake sinking through a rocky 
orifice, into a hidden subterranean chan- 
nel, to appear again, it is said, in the Argolic 
plain as the river Erasinus, has been sufficient 
to surround the spot with mystery and awe 
in the eyes of the ancient inhabitants. Acro- 
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tourist, but in the journey westward from 
Corinth to Missolonghi, the immense conven- 
tual pile and stupendous rocks of Megaspilion 
are described as a spot of solemnity and ma- 
jesty exceeding the dreams of the most ardent 
imagination. “Nature,” says Mr. Linton, 
“has here worked on her grandest scale, 
while man has exceeded himself in the vast- 
ness of his effort to rival her—the scene is 
without a parallel.” 

The closing views are taken, as we have 
said, in British possessions—Zante, Cepha- 
lonia, Corfu. The same delicacies of treat- 
ment, the same soft melting distances and 
tender etherial skies, prevail from one end to 
the other of these plates. Mr. Linton’s art 
is of the highest order—it is best displayed 
in calm, open, and ample landscapes, and is 
least successful where foregrounds of rock in 
heavy masses of shade have to be described 
—but for the truthful rendering of remote 
objects seen under the conditions of light, air, 
and distance, in other words, for chiaro- 
scuro and aerial perspective, it is an exhibi- 
tion of the best possible practice, and of the 
most difficult and profound principles. 

Besides those views already mentioned, 
that of Argos with the Citadel of Larissa, of 
the Harbour of Poros, of Lake Stymphalus, 
and of Zante, among the remainder, best 
display these peculiar merits. It should be 
mentioned, finally, that a diary of clear and 
spirited description has been enriched with 
diswers of quotations from well-known poets, 
to charm the soul as well as the sense of the 
reader. A work so highly and variously 
adorned has not appeared for some time 
past. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Mapame Ristori terminated, on Wednesday night, 
an engagement which, if not highly productive to 
the management, has extended and consolidated 
her own reputation. On the preceding Friday she 
made her début before a London audience in 
comedy, and on Monday she appeared in a new 
tragic part, J1 Francesca da Rimini, of Silvio 
Pellico, We cannot help feeling that Madame 
Ristori has been singularly unfortunate in nearly 
all the pieces selected for her performances in this 
country, and that had a higher range of characters 

m chosen, she would have left behind her a more 
satisfactory impression of her powers. Her first 
comedy was as ill chosen as her first tragedy. 
Italian dramatic literature is certainly not very 
tich in comedies, but it yields better specimens 
than are to be found amongst the numerous works 
of Goldoni, who has himself produced better pieces 
than La Locandiera. Goldoni’s merits and de- 
fects are obvious on the surface. He wrote plays 
from behind the ‘curtain, and not before it, and 
adapted them to the traditions of the stage and the 
demands of the actors, instead of seeking his ma- 
terials in the surrounding life of society, and in- 
spiring them with general interest. His characters 
are always duly labelled, and broadly distinguished 
by individual traits, One is a miser, another is a 
Spendthrift, a third an amoroso, a fourth a brag- 
gart, and so on. But having dressed them in their 
Specialities, and put them upon the stage, their 
peculiarities evaporate, or are maintained only by 
the most conventional means. The higher art of 
developing them in action, and making them es- 
sential agents in the conduct of the story, never 
entered into the plans of the dramatist. Goldoni 


“i no profound insight into character, no con- 
Sclousness of its mixed elements, and neither wit 
hor vivacity to make amends for these deficiencies 
m the collisions of the dialogue. La Locandiera 
18 the'shrewd mistress of an hotel, who makes her 
Profit out of the foibles of her guests, a proud 
pure aristocrat and a rich new-made count, who 
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are both contending for her favour, and a woman- 
hater, who piques her vanity. The whole sub- 
stance of the play is consumed in the devices of a 
common-place kind, to which she resorts for 
bringing the woman-hater to her feet, while she 
is accepting presents from the others ; and finally, 
having fooled and foiled all these, she marries her 
waiter. A single touch of sentiment might have 
imparted some interest to the design ; but there 
was no sentiment in the genius of Goldoni, and 
consequently the piece is nothing more than a 
bare skeleton of dexterity. The heroine is a 
coquet of the old stamp, thoroughly heartless and 
unconscionable, fond of flattery, and always with 
an eye to business. There is no opportunity in 
such a part for the insinuation of emotions of any 
kind, or even for that play of womanly skill which 
derives its charm from a simulation of feeling. Nor 
does the treatment of the scenes afford any relief 
from tle nakedness of the plot. There is hardly 
any movement from first to last; the appearance 
of a couple of actresses, who pretend to be ladies 
of quality, excites a momentary expectation of an 
enlivening imbroglio, but nothing comes of it ; and 
the monotonous and lifeless dialogue lingers on 
through three long acts, till the audience are hear- 
tily glad to find that it has come to an end at last. 
The comedy would have been insufferably fiat but 
for the acting of Madame Ristori, whose animation 
and intelligence helped considerably to redeem its 
weariness. In her hands, a character otherwise 
repulsive acquired a certain attraction, with which 
an inferior artiste could never have endowed it. 
She brought out all the points of her soliloquies 
and repartees, her wiles and stratagems, with a 
finished execution, which, like Warburton’s com- 
mentaries upon Pope, discovered subtleties in the 
author which the author himself never dreamt of. 
But even her acting did not wholly redeem its dis- 
agreeable features. It was excellent of its kind ; 
yet, from the nature of the part, which is shut up 
in the shallowest stage conventions, it failed to 
tak@aity very marked impression. Fortunately, 
another opportunity was reserved for her to vin- 
dicate her claims as a comedienne. Before we dis- 
miss this piece, we are bound to say that the actors 
by whom Madame Ristori was surrounded, seemede 
much more at home in this dull comedy than in 
the graver réles in which they had previously ap- 
peared. 

On Monday, an afternoon representation was 
given of the Francesca da Rimini, followed by a 
lively farce entitled J Gelosi Fortunati. The Fran- 
cesca of Pellico is not the Francesca of Dante. The 
dark hint of the Inferno is expanded into a very 
commonplace story ; the guilt which, implied ra- 
ther than expressed, constitutes the awful interest 
of the original, is here softened down into an inno- 
cent attachment; and the terrible catastrophe 
which descends upon the lovers with the solemnity 
of fate, is brought about by an accident. The 
difference between the two sources of dramatic in- 
terest, Expectation and Surprise, the one grand 
and stern, the other mean and artificial, has seldom 
been so palpably exhibited as in the opposite treat- 
ment of this subject by Dante and his dramatist. 
But it would carry us out of our way to pursue a 
comparison which, after all, would ultimately lead 
to the conclusion that Pellico’s failure is in some 
measure to be attributed to the choice of a theme 
utterly unsusceptible of dramatic treatment. There 
are, nevertheless, two or three scenes full of pathos 
and tenderness, regarded simply as passages in the 
lives of unhappy lovers; and in these scenes 
Madame Ristori transcended in our estimation all 
her former efforts. It would have been impossible 
to predicate from any of the characters in which 
she had previously appeared the intense expression 
of love she threw into the interview with Paolo, 
while listening to his narrative of the passion she 
had long before inspired; the exquisite delight 
that gradually overspread her features as the inci- 
dents of their first meeting were one by one re- 
counted ; and the glow of rapture which, more 
eloquent than words, plainly betrayed that ‘the 
music of that well-remembered voice was taking 
entire possession of her soul again. There are not 











many opportunities in the play for the develop- 
ment of such emotions, but where they do occur, 
the actress does infinitely more for them than the 
poet. It is in her looks, in the transitions of 
feeling that flit in lights and shadows over her 
face, and in the perfect rendering of that marvel- 
lous effect of love which is truly said to beautify 
its object, that the full power of this most touching 
delineation is chiefly felt. Had the tragedy been 
thoroughly worthy of her, Francesca would pro- 
bably be regarded as her greatest performance. 
But it is poorly conceived in some parts, and is 
frittered down mto mere commonplace in the end. 
Madame Ristori had further to contend against the 
incalculable disadvantage of being consigned to a 
lover with whom no stretch of the imagination 
could conceive it possible for her to entertain a 
sympathy in common. The only means by which 
the audience could enter into the illusion of the 
scene was to avert their eyes from Signor Bocco- 
mini, and concentrate their whole attention upon 
Madame Ristori. 

If Madame Ristori had made her début in I 
Gelosi Fortunati, it would have been difficult to 
suppose that she possessed a single requisite for 
tragedy, or rather that her buoyant animal spirits 
and perfect abandon could ever be restrained 
within the bounds of gravity. This little piece, in 
a single scene, is thoroughly French in character 
and construction. A young husband and wife are 
jealous of each other, and have the grace to be so 
much ashamed of their distrust that they mutually 
conceal it, as if they had a consciousness of the 
groundlessness of their suspicions. After the 
usual run of equivocations and contretemps, every- 
thing is cleared up, and the reconciliation is a tri- 
umph of delight on both sides. The rapidity of 
the dialogue, the vivacity of the action, and the 
fluctuations of feeling throughout, afforded ample 
scope to the comic talents of the actress. Admi- © 
rably expressed was her agony of jealousy when 
she imagines her absent husband kissing the hand 
of her supposed rival, and full of heartiness was 
the joy with which she flings herself into his arms 
when she discovers that her fears were unfounded. 
The entire piece was an episode of real life, acted 
at the height of a passionate impulse from the 
opening to the close. 

The inauguration Festival at the Surrey Garden 
Concert Hall has been the great musical event of 
the week. The performance of the Messiah, with 
which the Festival commenced, was worthy of the 
occasion. Never, except at the celebrated Handel 
Commemoration, has the great oratorio been given 
with a larger amount of musical strength, the band 
and chorus numbering upwards of a thousand per- 
formers. The chief solo vocalists were Madame 
Clara Novello, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The pro- 
grammes of the miscellaneous concerts in the 
evenings during the week have contained many 
classical and popular works, including a new com- 
position by M. Jullien, in commemoration of the 
return of peace. The Surrey Garden concerts 
have altogether had a most auspicious commence- 
ment. The music hall, exclusive of the orchestra, 
which accommodates a thousand performers, will 
hold about 10,000 persons, and 2000 more can be 
accommodated in the external galleries. The di- 
mensions of Exeter Hall are 133 feet long, 77 wide, 
and 52 high. The dimensions of the Surrey hall are 
in the clear 153 feet 6 inches by 68 feet 6 inches, 
and the external dimensions, galleries and refresh- 
ment rooms included, are 173 feet 6 inches by 99 
feet. The external galleries along the side are in 
width, the lower one 8 feet 6 inches, and the up 
one 5 feet 9 inches. The internal galleries of the 
hall are in width 16 feet 6 inches, except in the 
case of the upper gallery, which does not project 
in front of the general line of columns. The 
height of the hall is 77 feet in the centre to the 
underside of the glass of the lights, and 70 feet 
deducting the lantern. Some details of the con- 
struction of the Surrey Hall, the acoustic proper- 
ties of which are admirable, will be found in The 
Builder of this day. With ordinary judgment on 
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the part of the managing directors, there is every 
prospect of this undertaking being financially suc- 
cessful; and its influence in diffusing musical 
taste can scarcely be over-rated. The popularity 
of M. Jullien, both with the profession and the 
people, is a tower of strength to the company. 

Another speculation of similar nature is before 
the public, in the project of a music hall, to be 
called the St. James’s Hall, at the west end of 
London, with entrances from Regent-street and 

iccadilly. The names of most of the leading 
musical publishers and contractors for musical 
entertainments appear on the list of promoters and 
shareholders. The scheme is well planned, and 
the details as to the building give good promise, 
but we question the prudence of at present setting 
on foot another undertaking of this magnitude. 
In the diffusion of taste for musical entertainment 
every one must rejoice, but there is risk of the 
matter being overdone. 

The statements that have been published as to 
the rebuilding of Covent Garden Theatre are 
premature—nothing having been as yet done be- 
yond the offer of the renewal of the Jease on favour- 
able terms, by the Duke of Bedford, and the 
promise of subscriptions being advanced by several 
persons of influence. 

Madame Goldschmidt has forwarded the hand- 
some donation of 100/. to the Royal Medical Be- 
nevolent College, accompanied with a kind expres- 
sion of regret at not being able to sing for the 
benefit of that Institution. 

From Munich we learn that the Countesses The- 
resa and Clara La Rosée have just made their débat 
under the name of ‘‘ Von Bassolet,’”’ in Bellini’s 
opera, I Capuletti ed @ Montecchi. Enthusiastic 
love for the art, and not poverty, is stated as the 
cause of this unusual proceeding. 

"The committee of the great September Mozart 
Festival in Salzburg, under Capelmeister Lachner’s 
direction, has issued a circular, requesting all musi- 
cians who have been invited, and who intend to 
take part in the festivities, to signify the same be- 
fore the end of July. 


Of the amateur pantomime of William Tell we 
have so fully spoken already (ante, p. 358), itis only 
necessary to say that the Fair scene, and others re- 

uiring space, were more effective on Saturday, at 

rury-lane, than on the occasion of its representa- 
tion 4 few weeks previous at the Lyceum, and that 
the house was crowded in every part by a fashion- 
able audience. The incident of chief dramatic in- 
terest and novelty during the evening, was the first 
appearance on any stage, in the little part of Ger- 
trude in The Loan of a Lover, of a young lady, de- 
scribed in the bill as Miss Louisa Millar, but who 
we may be fairly warranted, by her unequivocal 
success, in stating, is the youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley. She possesses a plump prettily 
moulded person, a naive and sweet expression of 
features, accompanied with easy gesture, and a very 
charming natural capacity for light ballad singing. 
There was something extremely touching in the 
pretty love scenes, with their alternations of pout- 
ing and fervid impulses, between Gertrude and 
Peter Spyk, the latter character enacted by her 
mother, with a dramatic reality of rustic simplicity 
and pathos which we have never seen equalled. 

The burlesque of Medea, at the Olympic, accord- 
ing to ‘‘the leading journal,” is ‘written with a 
sparkle which entitles Mr. Brough, its author, to 
be ranked among the first wits who labour for the 
stage.” This criticism, if just, would say little for 
the dramatic authorship of our time. But the 
truth is, that, with the exception of some clever 
points, and a few smart puns, the piece is a trifling 
and commonplace production, chiefly characterized 
by small verbal jokes and abundant use of the 
fe of the day. The jingling rhymes, suitable 
enough for a Christmas extravaganza, are also out 
of place in a burlesque of a classical piece. The 
extraordinary performance of Mr. Robson, as the 
tragi-comic heroine, secures the attractiveness of 
the piece, in spite of the silliness of the “ verbiage.” 

Ristori, the direct mimicry is feeble, but the 
imitation of the intensity of her tragic acting, and 











the wild tones and gesticulations, abruptly passing 
into ludicrous grotesqueness, are irresistibly 
amusing. The songs, as given by Misses St. 
George, Ternan, and Bromley, add to the enter- 
tainment of the piece; a strange song and dance 
by Mr. Robson being also a notable point. On 
the whole, we were disappointed, and it is not 
without a little feeling of humiliation that we add, 
that Madame Ristori was present at the first per- 
formance, and witnessed this exhibition of the 
taste of an English dramatic audience. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 18th.—Sir C. Lyell, Vice- 
President, in the chair.—1l. ‘ Notes on the Geology 
of Trinidad.” By H. G. Bowen, Esq., F.G.S. 
The northern district of the Island of Trinidad, 
with the islands between it and the mainland, is 
composed of flagstone, slates, and schists, with 
quartz-veins and some dark-coloured intercalated 
limestone. These rocks are all apparently unfossili- 
ferous; the slates often abound with iron, and 
some of the quartz-veins are slightly auriferous. 
Stalactitic caves occur in the limestone of the 
Island of Gaspar Grande, and at Las Cuevas and 
Arouca. Alluvial beds of clay and gravel are 
extensive in this district, and are sometimes sixty 
feet thick. At Lateen Bay, in Chicachicare Island, 
a patch of aluminous clay-slate occurs, with seams 
of crystalline limestone. The soil of this northern 
district is fertile on the limestone, and barren on 
the slates. The slate rocks appear to be the same 
as those of Venezuela, which overlie quartz-rock 
at Upata; and rounded boulders of quartz-rock 
occur in the flagstones. In the south of the 
Island of Trinidad red sandstone abounds, often 
ferruginous, and associated with clays which are 
often either bituminous pr pyritous, and contain 
lignite and impressions of dicotyledonous leaves. 
In the Erin district the clay-beds have been some- 
times indurated and jasperized by heat. They 
afford also small chalybeate and sulphuretted 
hydrogen springs, and in the blue-clay formation 
are found hillocks throwing up mud and water, 
and ponds covered by a film of mineral tar. The 
mud-volcanoes throw up saline water and greyish 
mud, in a cold state, with iron pyrites and water- 
worn pebbles of blue limestone, like that of the 
northern part of the Island, and sometimes of 
sandstone. They do not appear to be connected 
with the sea; and are most active at the close of 
the rainy season. At Moruga small hills of gra- 
nular limestone occur. The succession of deposits 
in this southern part of Trinidad appears to be— 
beginning from below—1. Sandstone, variegated 
sands, lignitiferous clays, (sometimes jasperized), 
and the Moruga limestone; 2. Blue and brown 
clays, with bitumen ; comprising the pitch-lakes, 
salt and alum springs, &c.; 3. Modern marine 
sand formation, from 50 to 100 feet thick ; and 
alluvial deposits, seldom more than 30 feet thick. 
The eastern coast of Trinidad appears to consist 
of the red sandstones and bituminous clays as far 
north as Matura, beyond which the clay-slates set 
in. The western coast of the island, south of Port 
of Spain, which is built of the slate-rocks and 
limestone, exhibits only modern alluvial deposits, 
sometimes calcareous, frequently ferruginous, and 
resting towards the south on the red sandstone of 
the southern district. 2. ‘On the fossils found in 
the Chalk-flints and Greensand of Aberdeenshire.’ 
By J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S., and W. Baily, 
Esq. A notice of the occurrence of chalk-flints 
and greensand in Aberdeenshire has been published 
by W. Ferguson, Esq., F.G.S., in the ‘ Proceed. 
Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ vol. iii. p. 33, and the ‘ Phil. 
Mag.’ 1850, p. 480, and some of the facts had been 
previously noticed ; but no lists of the fossils had 
been given. This communication showed the 
presence of characteristic Upper Greensand fossils 
in the low ground at Moreseat: Thetis minor, 
Arca carinata, Pinna tetragona, and Galerites 
castanea. The Lima elegans of Nilsson is a new 
fossil for Britain, and is found with the ordinary 
Inocerami and. Echinites of the chalk in the rolled 





flints which form terraces round the hills in Aber- 
deenshire. The probable continuity, therefore, of 
these beds with those of the south of Sweden 
where the same order of succession prevails, is 
inferred ; the extension of the Upper Greensand 
so far north is a point of much interest. The 
Antrim beds are probably lower greensand only : 
at least their age is doubtful. 
PuotocraPuic.—July 3rd.—The Lord Chief 
Baron, President, in the chair. Dr. M‘Cosh, ©, 
Alfieri, J. Bourd, B. Botfield, C. Logie, J. W. 
Parker, jun., J. P. Radcliffe, J. B. Robinson, and 
G. Romilly, Esqrs., were elected members. A 
paper was read by T. F. Hardwick, Esq., ‘On the 
Chemistry of the Photographic Image.’ 











VARIETIES. 


THE MAGIC GLASS. 


HITHER maidens, merry maidens ! 
Come and view my magic glass ; 

I can tell you many marvels, 
All things as they’re sure to pass! 

I can see adventure growing 
Through a mystic power sublime ; 

Watch the hand of fortune throwing 
Treasures in the hand of Time! 

Come then, maidens, merry maidens, 
Come and see my magic glass ; 

All the wonders I shall whisper, 
True as time, are sure to pass ! 


Time, that like a seed appeareth, 
Dry and dark and hard to view ; 
I can show you how it reareth 
Leaf, and bud, and flow’ret too ! 
Leaf of friendship, coyly hidden ; 
Flower of love, that shuns the sight ; 
Things to other eyes forbidden, 

Unto mine are clear as light ! 
Come then, maidens, merry maidens! 
Come and view my magic glass ; 
All the wonders I shall whisper, 

True as time, are sure to pass ! 


Like a stage I see the future,— 
Signs and symbols o’er it crowd, 

Wild as wintry stars at midnight, 
And they speak to me aloud : 

Tell me secrets, worth believing, 
Secrets with instruction rife— 

What the loom of fate is weaving 
From the mingled threads of life! 

Come then, maidens, merry maidens, 
Come and view my magic glass, 

All the wonders I shall whisper, 
Sure as time, will come to pass! 

CHARLES SWAIN. 


New York Historical Society.—A special meeting 
of this association took place on the evening of the 
17th wlt., at the small chapel in the University, the 
President, Luther Bradish, in the chair. After 
the reading of the minutes, and the usual prelimi- 
nary business, the President proposed the name of 
Don Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil, as an honorary 
member, and Rev. Mr. Fletcher, an American 
naval chaplain, who had enjoyed the personal 
acquaintance of the Emperor, stated some inte 
resting facts concerning his Majesty. He is a man 
of rare literary attainments, an accomplished lin- 
guist, and tolerably well versed in American history 
and literature. He is also not unacquainted with 
American poetry, and is an especial admirer of the 
works of Longfellow ; he takes great interest in 
scientific subjects, and invariably presides over the 
meetings of the Historical Society in Rio Janeiro. 
By the unanimous vote of the members, Don 
Pedro II. was elected an honorary member of their 
Society.—The New York Criterion. 

Circulation of the Provincial Press.—During 
the twelve days of Palmer's trial 385,020 copies 
were sold of the Manchester ‘ Examiner and Times, 
being an average of upwards of 32,000 daily. On 
the last two days, the number sold was above 
95,000, viz., 47,000 and 48,000 respectively. , 
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Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 





Literary Papers 


By the late Professor Epwarp Forsss, 
¥,B.8, Selected from his Writings in the 
** Literary Gazette.” With a Portrait and 
Memoir, 


Small 8vo. Price 6s. 





“High as Professor Forbes stood in the esteem of his 
countrymen before, these papers, reprinted from the ‘ Lite- 
yary Gazette,’ will lead many to cherish more fondly the 
memory of one so heartily devoted to science for its own 
sake, and so eminently fitted to fire the youth of the United 
Kingdom with an ardent love of one of its most interesting 
departments, by kindling up that enthusiasm in the inquir- 
{ng student which so much ennobled the labours of his own 
high but too brief career. They will present, him also in a 
new light, for the genial humour which pervades the book 
must excite pleasurable surprise in those to whom he was 
personally unknown, and who were necessarily unacquainted 
with the anonymous efforts of his fluent and powerful pen. 
No one can rise from the perusal of this volume without 
being struck by the versatile talents of its gifted author— 
the vast resources of the knowledge at his command—his 
aptitude in rendering them available, and his shrewdness of 
observation. Mr. Reeve has prefaced the work with a short 
temoir of his deceased friend, and its value is much en- 
hanced by a portrait from a photograph by Claudet.”—Cale- 
donian Mercury. 


“This very interesting collection will be acceptable to all 
the admirers of the lamented Forbes. It is not merely a 
pleasing memorial of the man, exhibiting that happy com- 
bination of originality, earnestness, humour, and’ generosity 
which gave his character so peculiar a charm, but contains 
much that is intrinsically and permanently valuable. Con- 
sidering indeed that these papers were probably among the 
lightest and least elaborate of his contributions to literature, 
we cannot but regard them as very remarkable productions, 
They consist of reviews, ranging over a considerable variety 
of subjects, not exclusively scientific, some of them displaying 
literary and critical powers of no common kind. The ar- 
Ttangement has been made with great judgment, papers on 
similar subjects following each other, so as to form a con- 
nected whole. A very striking Portrait, from a Daguerreo- 
type by Claudet, adds to the completeness and value of this 
nost pleasing volume.”—Edinburgh Guardian. 


“There is beautiful writing in many of these papers; itis 
remarkable how well they bear re-perusal, and what sub- 
stance there isin them; and it is seldom, indeed, that a 
man’s fugitive writings could be so attractive and so valua- 
ble as is nearly the whole of this very agreeable volume,”— 
Guardian. 





Lovett Rexve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





On the 24th inst., price 5s. 
ERNY COMBES. A’ Ramble after Ferns 


in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OPULAR HISTORY OF PALMS AND 
THEIR ALLIES. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 
With 20 Tinted Chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OPULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar 
Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OPULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Botanical Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited 
by Professor DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S. 20 plates in Chromo- 
lithography. 10s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure, 

Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. By R. 
M. STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

















ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L.,F.R.S. { Thomas Hodgson. Esq. 


John Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Renjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Henry Grace, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
NOTICE. 


In order to remove any apprehension that might be entertained 
as to the perfect Security of tne Policies granted by the PELICAN 
LIFE OFFICE, the Directors have omitted every clause that would 
render them void by reason of any error in the Statements made 
by the Assured before or at the time of effecting an I 


DDBESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHTS 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci f British factures in D g-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders d, The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 


RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue StroncEst, 
Best, anv CHEAPEST SaFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHEENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
47a, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 














CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. " 
Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly ded for Softening, Improv- 
ing, Beautifying and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a 
bi ing and ch ing app It will completely remove 
Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamie and Hi 
qualities, render the skin soft. pliable, and free from dryness; &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continu- 
ing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beauti- 
ful. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the 
irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all 
roughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 











The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
For Prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above; or to any of the Company’s agents. : 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1538. 
CTORIA LIFEASSURANCECOMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 
valued at ....... evecccccccsccccccncccccccces L176, 061 
The Liabilities at.....eccscocevveveccccccccceess£144,376 
Leaving a Surplus for division of .....+..+..+.+. £32,485 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
d with Life A 





Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstaBuisHeD 1834. 

This isa purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of £250,000, invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all 
belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force are £1,250,000, 
and the Income £50,000 per annum. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the 
List of Bonuses paid on claimsin 1855, and the Office Accounts for 
the same year, will be given on a written or personal application. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa. 
Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


M. P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. ; ; : 
of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and Thi r parties ern, Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 


tteen Thousand 


ounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 


Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. , 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 
gf Form of Froppssls, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, WaTERLOo Piace, Patt Mat, Lonpon; or 
from the Agents ed in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 





E, L, BOYD, Resident Director, 


EW LABEL.—In consequence of the great 
variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND and SONS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, now in circulation, and which so nearly re- 
semble the Original as frequently to deceive the unwary—they 
have employed those eminent artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and €o,, who, at great cost,and by a peculiar process of their 
own, have suceeeded in producing from steel ‘‘ A NEW LABEL,” 
which cannot be forged. It is composed of a section of an engine- 
turned circle, repeated one hundred and thirty times—and forms 
an original lace-work ground, upon which is engraved in white 
letters— 


“UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE COURTS OF 
EUROPE,” 


with an embossed profile of Her Majesty “‘ THE QUEEN,” lately 
specially taken for the purpose, and which surmounts the words 
(also in white letters)— 


“ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


FOR THE GROWTH, RESTORATION, AND FOR BEAU- 
TIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR.” 
Under which is the Signature of the Proprietors in Red Ink, 
“A. ROWLAND & SONS.” 


The Macassar Oil is sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





MALVERN SELTZER. 


** Malvern is not more celebrated for its glorious Hills, pure Air, 
and charming Scenery, than it is for the sparkling freshness, ab- 
—_ purity, and health-restoring properties of its Mountain 

prings.” 


EA, PERRINS, AND BURROWS, GREAT 
MALVERN, Sole Local Agents for SCHWEPPE'S MAL- 
VERN SELTZER WATER. The delici Seltzer, fe 
tured at the Holy Well with the pure and pellucid water which 
flows from the granitic rocks of Malvern, is supplied direct from 
the place of manufacture by LEA, PERRINS, and BURROWS, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Mineral Water Agents, to whom 
orders for MALVERN SODA, POTASH, and MAGNESIA 
WATERS, MALVERN LEMONADE, and PURE MALVERN 
HOLY WELL WATER, should alsv be addressed. 

Either as pleasant beverages, or as medicinal drinks, simply 
refreshing and antifebrile, or absolutely curative, in cases of 
—, Heartburn, Gout, &c., these Malvern Waters are un- 

valled. 





Just published, price 2s., wane ra mm 6d. 
AN ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: W. Kentand Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep in THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STaRCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$4. 





ARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS; 

being Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the 
Author of “ Episodes of Insect Life.” With numerous Engrayings. 
12mo, price 5s. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST 


Oxford Pocket Classics. 


A NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


THe advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are 
Printed from the best Texts extant, and not only this, but 
each volume has, during its progress through the press, 
been superintended by some competent member of the Uni- 
versity. There have also been supplied, where 

Summaries, Chronological Tables, Biographical Notices, 
Indices, and the like—aids which are often wanting in other 
editions, Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and 
on a firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for 
notes, and at the same time they are supplied at moderate 


Prt is It is ; hoped that the advantages which the “‘ Oxford Pocket 
Classics” possess over other Series will not fail to increase 
the circulation which they have already attained in both our 
public and private schools, as also in our Universities, 


Zéschylus ;}.. 
‘Aristophanes. Two Vols. 
— lis Ethica . 


Cees 

Eieoro de ‘Officiis, ‘de ‘Benectute, et de 
Amicitia - 

Cornelius Nepos 

Demosthenes de Corona et ZBschines i in 
Ctesiphontem ... . 

Euripides. Three Vols. ae 

Buripides Tragoedie VI. ... 

Herodotus. Two Vols. ... .. 

Homeriflias .. 

Homeri Odyssea 

Horatius 

Juvenalis et Persius 

Livius. Four Vols. 

Lucanus 

Lucretius 

heedrus 





CLOTH, 











sallustius 


Thuc —. Two Vols. 
Jirgi 


Xenophontis ‘Memorabilia. since te 
Poetes Scenici Greeci ... »., 0. ee ve os QL 


*,* A Liberal discount is allowed from these prices to 
Schools, and where numbers are required, 


Snort Norzs, to accompany the Texts of the Oxford Pocket 
Classics, are now in course of Publication, calculated as well 
for the Use of Schools as for the junior members of the 
Universities. 


Of SOPHOCLES are ered eens - 


ax (including the a 
pane, (4 itt to) os 
Gidipus Rex (ditto) 

Gd pus Goloneus (ditto) 
Antigone (ditto) . ae 
Philoct et (@iteo ) 
Trachinis 
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*,* The Sleees cogently, in One Fohune, cloth, "38, 6d, 


Of AESSCHYLUS are already Published: js 


Prometheus Vinctus (with — 
Septem contra on —.- 
Persee (ditto)... .. 

Agamemnon ‘(ditto) |. 
Choephoree (ditto) 

Eumenides (ditto) 

Supplices (ditto) 


*,* The Norss separately, in One Valine: cloth, ‘38. 6d, 


Of EURIPIDES are — ee" — 
Hecuba (with ma ‘ 1 
(ditto 


oooooo 


*,* The Notes separately, in One eranews cloth, 3s, 


Demosthenes de Corona (with Text) 

Agschines in Ctesiphontem nage 

Virgil— Georgics (ditto)... ... 

——— Bucolics rg 

——-— _Aineid (ditto) 

Horace, Coes ane ae Epodes (ditto) ; 
—Sat 

————Epistles and As Poetica (ditto)... 

Sallust, gage aie 0) ies 


an eaaten’ eee Os (itt) 
Pheedrus (ditto) ST ees 
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Joun Henry and James ParKER, Oxford, and 


BOOKS PRINTED 


FOR THE 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 





LIDDLE and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENG.- 
lish Lexicon. 4th Edit., revised throughout (1855). Cr. 4to, 
cloth, £1 12s, 

The same Work, abridged for the Use of Schools, 5th 
Edition, square 12mo (1855), 7s. cloth. 


A COPIOUS GREEK-ENGLISH VO. 


ees: compiled from the best authorities. 24mo, 6s, 6d. 
ound, 7 


GRECH GRAMMATICZ Rudimenta 


in usum Scholarum. - Editio decima, 12mo, 4s. bound. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRECUM 


juxta Exemplar Millianum. 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM. 


Aceedunt parallela S. Scripture loca, necnon vetus capitu- 
lorum notatio et canones Eusebii, 18mo, 3s. cloth. 


JESCHYLI Tragedie et Fragmenta, ex 
recensione G. Dinporrit. Editio secunda;emendatior, 1851. 


8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 
Tomus II. Annotationes G. Dinporrtr. Partes II. 1841, 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 


cloth, 16s. 

Tomus III. Scholia Greca, 1851. 

ARISTOPHANIS Comedie et Frag- 
menta ex recensione G. Dinporrir. Tomi II. 1835, oo, 
cloth, 11s, 
‘ Tomus III. Annotationes G. Drxporri. Partes II, 1837, 
vo, 19s. 

Tomus IV. Scholia Greca, ex Codicibus aucta dat. 
a G. Dinperrir. Partes III. 1839. 8vo, cloth, a lls. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES, ex recens. DinporrFi1. 
TomilV. 8vo, £2 2s. 
Tomi V. VI. VII. Annotationes Interpretum, 1849. Cloth, 


£1 16s. 
Tomi VIII, et IX, Scholia, 1851, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


SCHOLIA GRACA in Aschinem et Iso- 
cratem, ex Codicibus paste et emendata. Edidit G, Drx- 
pDorFIvs, 1852, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


DINDORF. Metra Aischyli, Sophoclis, 


Euripidis et Aristophanis descripta. Accedit CoronoLoeta 
Scenica. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS Tragceedie et Fragmenta, ex 
recensione G, Dinporri. Tomi II. 1834, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Tomus III. Annotationes G. Dinporrir. Partes II. 1840. 
Cloth, £1 1s. 


EURIPIDIS Alecestis, ex recensione Gut. 
Dryvorri, 1834. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HARPOCRATIONIS LEXICON in De- 
cem Oratores Atticos, ex recensione G. Diyporri. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 


HOMERI ILIAS, ex recognitione G. 


Drxvorrir. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


HOMERI ODYSSEA, ex recognitione 
Guu. DryporrFir, cum ScHoLtIa Guzca, ex Codicibus aucta 
et emendata. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, £1 1s, (1855) 
Textvs, 5s.6d. Scnoxta, 2 vols., 15s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLIS Tragedie et Fragm 
ex recensione G, Driyporri. Editio tertia, 1849. 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLIS Tragediw, cum Notis G. 
Drxvorru. Tomi II. 1849. 8vo, 13s. 

Ad Sophoclis Trageedias Annotationes G. DrxporFir. 8vo. 
cloth, 9s, 6d. 

Scholia in Sophoclem. Edidit P. Exastzy, A.M. 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d, 

Scholia’ in Sophoclem ex Codicibus aucta et emendata, 
ea Il. Edidit G. Duvporrivs, 1852. 8vo, cloth, 
8s 


XENOPHONTIS Historie Grece Libri 


Septem. Ex editione L. Drnporrt1, accedunt ames 
variorum Interpretum. 1852. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS Expeditio Cyr, ex re- 


censione et cum Annotationibus Lupovicr Drnporrir. 
Editio Secunda, auctior et emendatior. 8vo, cloth, 1855, 
10s. 6d. 


CLINTON’S FASTI HELLENICI. 
The Civil and Literary repent cd of ead from 
beg — Accounts to the Death of Augustus. 3 vols, Ato, 





enta, 
8va, 


Printed at the University Press, Oxford. Sold by J. H. 





377, Strand, London. 


PaRKER, ford, and 377, Strand, London; and E, 
mdon. 


‘tione Gut. Drnporrit. 


OXFORD BOOKS, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE USE, 





JELF’S GREEK GRAMMAR. — A 
Grammar of the Greek Language, chiefly from the Text of 
Raphael Kiihner, By Wu. Epw. Jetr, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Two vols. 8vo, Second Edition, revised and 
ere £1 10s. in cloth. 

* This Grammar is now in general use at Oxford, Cam- 
brid e, Dublin, and Durham: at Eton, King’s College, 
London, and other public schools. 


Third Edition; with Index of Authors, 8vo, price 12s, 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR.—A 
Latin Grammar for the Use of Schools. Prof. Mapvie, 
with Additions by the Author. Transiated by the Rev. G. 
F. Woops, M.A. Uniform with Je.r’s “Greek Grammar,” 


POETA SCENICI GRACI. Ascuyu, 
Sornoc.iis, Evrirripts et AristopHaNnis Fabule superstites 
et perditarum fragmenta, Editio secunda, ex nova recogni- 
Royal 8vo, cloth, £1 1s.; or bound 
in calf extra, for school prizes, £1 10s. 

The text of this edition was revised by Professor Dindorf 
himself, and contains his latest recensions from MSS. His 
conjectural emendations, which had been admitted into the 
text of the previous Oxford Edition, have been omitted in 
the present one. 


ARNOLD’S THUCYDIDES. Complete, 
with Indexes, by T1ppEMAN, and a new RECENSION OF THE 
Text by G. Dryporr. Three vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 16s, 

The Indexes separately, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ARNOLD’S THUCYDIDES. — Thuey- 
dides’ History of the Peloponnesian War. The Text of 
ARNOLD, with his Argument. The Indexes adapted to his 
Sections, and the Greek Index greatly enlarged. In One 
thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


MITCHELL’S SOPHOCLES. Sophoclis 
Trageedix, with Notes, adapted to the Use of Schools and. 
Universities. By THOMAS Mitcuent, M.A. Two vols, 
8vo, eloth, £1 8s. 

*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 5s, each. 


MANUAL of GREEK and LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION, specially designed to Illustrate 
thé Differences of Idiom between those Languages and the 
English. By E. R. Humpnreys, LL.D., Head Master of 
Cheltenham ‘Gonmunar School; Author of “ Exercitationes 
Iambiee,” “ Lyra Hellenica,” “Manual of Civil Law,” &. 
Crown 80, price 3s. 


THE LAWS of the GREEK ACCENTS. 
By the Rev. Jounn Grirritus. Fifth Edition, Uniform 
with the “Oxford Pocket Classics,” 16mo, 6d. 


BURTON’S GREEK TESTAMENT— 
The Greek Testament, with English Notes. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Burton, D. D. Fifth and cheaper Edition, 
8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Just ready, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, with Eneuisx 
Norzs. By the Rev. W. E. Jzxr, B.D., late student of 
Ch. Ch. Text separate, 5s. Notes separate, 7s, 6d. i 


EXAMINATION PAPERS; consisting 
of passages selected from Greek and Latin “Authors, Prose 
and Verse; with — on the subject-matter, a 
Criticism, &c. Edited by J. R. Masor, D.D,, Head Master 
of King’s College School, London. Specimen Packets, con- 
taining Sixteen Passages, 8vo, Packets 1 and 2, price 1s. 
each. Packets of separate pieces, twenty-four in number, for 
distribution in classes, &c., 12mo, 1s. 


CATECHETICAL LESSONS on the 
PARABLES of the NEW TESTAMENT; designed to Aid 
the Clergy in Public Catechising. Parts 1 and 2, feap, 


1s. each. 

Part 1 contains Parables I—XXI.; Part 2, Parables 
XXII.—XXXVIL. 

*,* The above Series is uniform with, and in continuation 
of, the Catechetical Lessons on the Creed, Lord’s Prayer 
Ten Commandments, and the Sacraments, 

Also ready, 
CATECHETICAL NOTES on the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 


Price 7s. 6d., in an ornamental wrapper, 


COTTAGE PICTURES from the OLD 
TESTAMENT: a Series of 23 finely-Coloured Engraviag® 
from the best Masters. 





GARDNER, 7, Paseietior Row, Lo 


Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London, J. H. and Jas. Parker 
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